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PREFATORY NOTE 
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During much association with young 
people, my thought has been often drawn 
toward the unpopular among their mates. 
Keenly conscious of social exclusion, they 
have seldom any inkling of its reasons. 
Not all these sufferers are of age or 
capacity to be helped by such writers on 
social topics as Emerson or De Quincey. 
Hence came this little book ; and it is 
lovingly inscribed to all who would unveil 
and adorn that individual beauty of soul 
sure to have been impressed by the hand 
of the Maker. 

ELIZABETH GLOVER. 



The 



Gentle Art of Pleasing 



THE early mail is usually placed 
upon our breakfast-table. Busi- 
ness letters having been sorted there- 
from, it is one of our morning 
pleasures to exchange bits of news, 
cheerful greetings, and happy phrases 
from the letters of our friends. Thus 
our circle is enlarged to take in many 
interesting people. 

"Why, here is a letter from Wil- 
son ! " remarked my wife one morn- 
ing. "I have scarcely heard from 
him since his graduation ; that must 
be nearly ten years ago." Then while 
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THE GENTLE ART 

we waited expectant to hear some- 
thing further of Wilson, she ran the 
letter through with deepening gravity 
in her looks, and laid it aside in 
silence. 

" I do not remember Wilson," I 
said. " I suppose he is one of the 
many you have mothered during their 
college courses. I hope he has not 
met with any bad luck, has not failed 
in business, or lost his wife." 

"He has never married," she an- 
swered, "and I judge he has done 
very well in business, and is growing 
rich." 

I did not like to make further in- 
quiries, and instead turned toward my 
niece, Geraldine, who, like my wife, 
had between the oranges and the oat- 
meal been glancing over a letter from 
a friend. But she too had laid it 

aside in silence and gravity. 
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OF PLEASING 

I complimented the muffins, and 
made some observations about the 
weather. I announced my intention 
to buy tickets for Saturday's concert, 
and offered some interesting com- 
ments upon the state of city politics. 
The responses I received were slight ; 
I failed to rouse either my wife, or 
niece, from the abstraction caused by 
the communications of their friends. 
I possessed my soul in patience, 
knowing the girl at least would not 
long conceal what was upon her 
mind. 

" Uncle," she said at last, " what 
can you do when people make to you 
perfectly hopeless complaints ? " 

" Hopeless complaints, my dear ! 
There can be no perfectly hopeless 
complaints." 

" Now, Uncle, we do not live in 
the millennium. I have a letter here 
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THE GENTLE ART 

with complaints which seem to me 
perfectly hopeless." 

" Can't you tell me a little about 
it?" 

" It 's from one of my school- 
friends; no matter about her name. 
She 's just as unhappy as she can be, 
because nobody likes her." 

" What is the matter ? " 

" Oh, I can hardly tell ; she 's — 
just such an one, you know." 

" I don't know. Is n't she good- 
tempered ? " 

" Yes, generally, — unless she gets 
jealous, or excited. Really, she 's 
very affectionate. That's part of 
the trouble ; we did not want her to 
be so devoted. I could not bear 
to see the girls shun her, and so I 
tried to be nice to her ; it was hard 
work to do that and keep one's self 
from being swallowed up by her." 
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OF PLEASING 

"Why did the girls shun her? 
Was she personally unattractive ? " 

" No ; she was really very pretty. 
She had big blue eyes, and beaufiful 
blond hair; only she was so sensi- 
tive, her face would get flushed and 
pouting when she felt hurt. She had 
not very good taste in dress either. 
She wore such violent colors the 
girls did not like to be seen with her 
when we went out to walk. Then 
she boasted so ! And the more 
she felt she was not liked, the finer 
clothes she put on, and the more she 
boasted." 

" What did she boast of? " 

"Oh, of her mamma, and her 
papa, and her home, and the atten- 
tion she had received from the young 
men." 

" Her finery and her boasting were 
simply eflPorts to win esteem ? " 
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THE GENTLE ART 

"Yes." 

"They were uncouth manifesta- 
tions of the craving for affection." 

"That is why her case seems so 
hopeless. The more she tries to be 
liked the more she repels. Since she 
has been in society she feels her un- 
popularity so much she has written 
me a real wail, and says I am the only 
girl who ever treated her decently, 
and she cannot understand why she 
has no friends." 

" Why, that is almost exactly what 
poor Wilson has written me ! " said 
my wife. "He says he is unutter- 
ably lonesome; that he has been in 
the world thirty years, and knows no 
one who ever loved him except his 
mother, and that aside from her I 
am the only woman who has ever 
been really kind to him. In fact, it 
was because he seemed lonely while 
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OF PLEASING 

in college that I took pains to be 
friends with him." 

" Now do you not think the com- 
plaints of your correspondents are 
exaggerated? Can they really have 
no friends ? " I asked. 

Both my wife and Geraldine an- 
swered that, judging from past ob- 
servation of their correspondents, the 
complaints might be literally true. 

" What sort of man is this Wilson ? " 

" A man of fine character," said my 
wife, warmly ; " pure-minded, and 
honorable, and with a cultivated in- 
tellect. He was stiflF and self-con- 
scious in his manners, and slow and 
stilted in his way of expressing him- 
self. That repelled casual acquaint- 
ance, I suppose, and few were drawn 
near enough to him to discover his 
real worth. I hoped he would out- 
grow his difficulties as time passed, 
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THE GENTLE ART 

but they seem to have increased till he 
can no longer bear the result alone." 

" Do you call such a complaint 
from such a man hopeless ? " I asked. 

" I feel at a loss in trying to com- 
fort him." 

" Oh, don*t comfort him against a 
state of things like that ! Tell him 
to do the things that will put an end 
to it." 

" Could he ? " queried my wife. 

" Could she ? " echoed Geraldine ; 
" Uncle, can the leopard change his 
spots ? " 

" It is not a change of nature," I 
said, " that is needed here, so much 
as a change of base, is it? Your 
friends are self-centred; they try to 
win by making themselves finer, and 
so, as they suppose, more attractive, 
not by heartily entering into the 
lives of others. Wilson does it by 
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OF PLEASING 

way of righteousness and culture. 
Your friend in some blinder, and one 
might say coarser, fashion. The re- 
sult is the same." 

" It is true," said my wife, reflec- 
tively, "that Wilson is to some extent 
self-centred ; but that too is a matter 
of nature. I am not sure he can 
help it." 

"We are not meant to change 
nature," I argued, "but to change 
our attitude toward truth as light 
breaks in. And nothing is more 
immediate than such a change of 
spiritual attitude when the motive 
becomes strong enough. The pain 
your friend feels is simply a call to 
him to change his base as regards his 
social intercourse. I believe it is 
Holmes who says 'the majority of 
men look upon all who challenge 
their attention — for a while at least 
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— as beggars and nuisances/ The 
first thing for your friends to do is to 
lay down that challenge, — half-un- 
consciously though they make it, — 
and be content awhile with being 
perfect nonentities." 

"Oh, I wonder," said Geraldine, 
" if — if my friend May could under- 
stand that!" 

" I am not sure," said my wife, 
" that it would be just to say Wilson 
makes any challenge for attention. 
He is a very modest man. His self- 
consciousness is just a misfortune he 
was born with." 

" It is the restless, half-heeded 

challenge of his nature for attention. 

A healthy interest in others for their 

own sakes, not for any reward it may 

bring himself, is the only cure for it. 

He would get his reward if he would 

stop thinking about it. Women are 
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OF PLEASING 

generally grateful to a man who will 
do for them in some straightforward, 
manly fashion. But one who stands 
shrinking in the doubt as to whether 
they will accept his service, or how 
much regard he will win by it, is sure 
to be left out. Tell him to be inter- 
ested in people, and to help them, 
and to stop caring whether they are 
interested in him or not." 

"The effect would be," said my 
wife, "as Holmes describes the effect 
of a man's surrender to the fact that 
he is not talented. ' It is one of the 
most tranquillizing and blessed con- 
victions that can enter a mortal's 
mind. All our failures, our short- 
comings, our strange disappointments 
in the effect of our efforts, are lifted 
from our bruised shoulders, and fall, 
like Christian's pack, at the feet of 
that Omnipotence which has seen fit 
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THE GENTLE ART 

to deny us the pleasant gift of high 
intelligence, — with which one look 
may overflow us in some wider sphere 
of being/ So it must be when the 
strain for social popularity is surren- 
dered by those not endowed to win it. 
There would come a composure which 
would be of itself attractive." 

" But we cannot lay aside the eflFort 
to be lovely as we might that to be 
famous or popular," I said. " Soci- 
ety, not finding us in some way 
attractive, unfailingly puts the old 
question of the Lord of the feast, 
' Friend, how camest thou in hither 
not having a wedding-garment ? ' 
And, with authority that often seems 
ruthless, the unprepared one finds 
himself moved without the gate. 
There must he stay till he has spun . 
and woven for himself some garb of 
the agreeable." 
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OF PLEASING 

"And you philosophize about it. 
Uncle," said Geraldine, "in a per- 
fectly ruthless way, as if you had 
never suffered at all yourself." 

"The spiritual blindness," I con- 
tinued, " which separates us from our 
fellows is often as slight and fine a 
barrier as that cataract over the eye 
which shuts men out from the light 
of the sun. And yet how effectual 
it is ! " 

" But I wish you would help me to 
operate upon May," said Geraldine. 
" Should I not be a very clumsy sur- 
geon to tell her to stop challenging 
attention for her hats and her shoes, 
and not to ask those who are kind to 
her to be just wrapped up in her, but 
to think of their likings as well as 
her own ? I am not sure she would 
either understand, or even believe 
me. And then should I not be de- 
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THE GENTLE ART 

cidedly disagreeable to her my- 
self? " 

"That is to be considered. But 
can we not imagine a surgeon so 
kindly and gentle that his very pres- 
ence and manner goes far to mitigate 
the severity of his treatment, and 
that gratitude to him would afterward 
make the whole experience with him 
seem a blessing ? " 

" I can imagine it ; I could not be 

like him. Auntie has been quoting 

Holmes. I remember something he 

said, for I had to learn it at school, 

' Don't flatter yourself that friendship 

authorizes you to say disagreeable 

things to your intimates. On the 

contrary, the nearer you come into 

a relation with a person, the more 

necessary do tact and courtesy become. 

Except in cases of necessity, which 

are rare, leave your friend to learn 
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OF PLEASING 

unpleasant truths from his enemies ; 
they are ready enough to tell 
them/ 

" But May does not seem to learn 
from her enemies," she presently 
added, in mournful reflection. 

" I believe," said my wife, " both 
hers and Wilson's are ' cases of ne- 
cessity/ For love's sake, my dear, 
we may contrive to do a little sur- 
gery. But we will paint the hope 
bright and large, and keep it in the 
foreground before the patient's eyes, 
while we make the knife very fine 
and keen, and hide it in our soft, 
kind hands so he will hardly feel its 
swift scratch." 

" You may succeed so. Auntie ; I 
have not your skill. I remember 
one girl at school who rebuked an- 
other for untidiness. There was a 
break between them for weeks. But 
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the untidy girl was so sweet-tem- 
pered, she came and owned up at 
last, and thanked the other, and they 
kissed, and made friends. But 
May — 

" How many ways there are to be 
disagreeable ! " she continued, sighing. 
"Yet people not so very good or 
deserving have no difficulty in win- 
ning favor everywhere. I can*t help 
feeling sometimes that Nature is 
unjust." 

" She sets her lessons for whoever 
will to heed," I said. "There was 
my schoolmate Gustave, a fellow en- 
dowed with lovely gifts, who went all 
wrong, riotously, recklessly wrong. 
His family suffered infinite torture 
from his wicked ways. Yesterday I 
met an old lady who knew him, and 
she recalled him kindly, saying, 
'Well, Gustave was a wild fellow, 
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OF PLEASING 

but he was always a gentleman/ Can 
you see what she meant ? " 

Geraldine shook her head. " I 
would n't call him a gentleman," she 
said. 

"Not in the truest sense of the 
word. But there was about him a 
certain frankness, easy courtesy, and 
generosity, which he retained in the 
lowest depths to which he fell. What 
money he had was at the call of any 
one in need. His manner to the 
oldest and plainest woman was as 
deferential and serviceable as to the 
youngest and most beautiful. He 
had the quick perception of others' 
feelings which enabled him to adapt 
himself to the company in which he 
might be. These natural gifts soft- 
ened the reprobation of the world, 
and caused my old lady, not always 
sparing of severity, to declare he was 
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THE GENTLE ART 

always a gentleman. She meant al- 
ways agreeable, always pleasant to 
meet" 

" That was just a gift of nature. 
It must be enough for some of us if 
our friends can simply depend upon 
us." 

"Is it enough ? Has not a true 
man doubled his working capital of 
goodness who has infused into his 
ways the finest charm of goodness he 
ever felt anywhere? Acquired gifts 
may take the place of natural ones, 
and even be handed to heirs of the 
next generation, and to them be nat- 
ural. I am not sure but our Ameri- 
can stock is very much in need of 
such grafting." 

" Why do you say that, Uncle ? " 

" Never mind now. What is it to 

be agreeable ? What if we were to 

study Gustave, and his kind, for the 
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OF PLEASING 

improvement of our own gifts. Let 
us not sit down and nurse hopeless 
complaints when we are not liked. 
It is good to be liked. It is good to 
learn how to behave so that people 
will like us." 

" I thought," said Geraldine, with 
some severity, " that only the young 
and the vain cared very much to 
please." 

"The morels the pity. Why 

should we not want to see faces 

brightening when we enter a room? 

— to see the happy flocking round 

us, and the unhappy edging in our 

direction also? Everything belongs 

to Christian equipment. I lately 

heard a thinker say that the words, 

* But now, he that hath a purse let 

him take it, and likewise a wallet; 

and he that hath none let him sell his 

cloke and buy a sword,' — that these 
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THE GENTLE ART 

words inaugurated a new policy of 
the Christian life, a policy to take all 
good gifts of the world, despoiling 
Satan of them, to conquer back with 
them the world for Christ/' 

" Oh, if you look at it that way ! " 
" Why not ? Now you have made 
two remarks while we have been talk- 
ing which answer your own question 
why I should want the resolve to be 
agreeable grafted upon our American 
stock. Your idea that it is enough to 
be honest and independent, and that it 
is somewhat trivial to desire to please, 
I count truly American, a remnant 
of the old Puritan protest against 
chivalrous complaisance, associated in 
the Puritan's day with dissolute lives. 
It was but a small sowing of tares in 
his wheat, but it has had a noisome 
harvest." 

" But," said my wife, " did not our 
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OF PLEASING 

late English visitor, Ian Maclaren, 
speak well of the manners of Amer- 
leans r 

" I think he was doubtless fortu- 
nate in the class he met, or charmed 
them into good manners by his own 
lovely spirit. Oh, I know there are 
the most delightful people among our 
countrymen, and yet — " 

And yet what ? " 

And yet some of the harshest 
self-assertions, the most unflinching 
borings of curiosity, the most un- 
seemly personalities I ever winced to 
hear, or feel, have come from my 
own countrymen. An Irishman, even 
the most ignorant, has a saving sense 
of a delicate situation which makes 
one bless his presence. A French- 
man hides his perception of social dis- 
crepancy with some decorous pretence 

or diversion. A German handles it 
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with a certain large and beneficent 
recognition, which makes you forgive 
that he perceives it. An American, of 
a type all too frequent, pounces upon it 
as an occasion for the exaltation of his 
superior intelligence, and emphasizes 
his ^ I see ! ' with a loud * Ha-ha ! ' " 

" Would you not find that type in 
any nation ? " asks my wife. 

" I doubt it. Education, that is 

such as schools can give, has nothing 

to do with it. Morality has nothing 

to do with it. Men who might be 

trusted with the money of a whole 

neighborhood are hated of that 

neighborhood for jibes and harsh 

self-assertions that were to themselves 

only agreeable pleasantries. Women 

who would not spare themselves to 

help in extremities of sickness or 

misfortune are shunned for the un- 

kindness of small speeches they 
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OF PLEASING 

counted harmless, but which, as the 
expressions of a sneering, autocratic 
temper, have fallen like blows of a 
stalk of prickly cactus." 

"Is that the secret of the trouble 
we have with American help ? " asked 
my wife. " The quality of the work 
always improves when I try them, 
but abrupt comments on my orders, 
or direct contradictions, it may be, 
are so unpleasant, I turn back to my 
Irish blunderers with a sigh of relief" 

"It is a manifestation of the old 
Saxon aggressiveness/' I answered, — 
" the very quality which has made us 
a great nation. But the intelligence 
which can prompt to original activity 
of the mind, and which can lend sting 
to criticism, ought also to give percep- 
tion enough for delicacy. I am sure 
we Americans would not study the 

agreeable in vain." 
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II 



SHORTLY after this Geraldine 
informed me she intended hav- 
ing a Conversation Party^ and that 
one of the topics was to be the ques- 
tion we had broached, — What is it 
to be agreeable ? 

I was not invited to the party ; it 
may be my mature presence would 
have discouraged the freedom of 
youthful originality. But I waited 
quite eagerly for Geraldine's account 
of what had been said. 

" Nothing that enlightened me very 
much in regard to the agreeable," 
she reported, " only some things that 
surprised me, and some that made 
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me laugh. The first man I talked 
with said your question was very easy 
to answer. He said the word agree- 
able answered itself; those who agree 
in tastes, opinions, and so forth are 
able to get on pleasantly together, 
and so are, of course, agreeable to one 
another. 

" I asked him then if he liked * a 
mush of concession.' He laughed 
and argued a little, and presently went 
round to the opposite point of view. 
He quoted a proverb, and discoursed 
about it like a book : ^ As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man the coun- 
tenance of his friend.' He said of 
course that meant the iron had no 
smooth agreement with its fellow- 
iron ; they struck each other hard, 
and the sharpening process was in the 
nature of a conflict. He decided that 
the converse which invigorates a man 
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must be from the wrestle of wit, the 
exchange of experience and conclu- 
sion, not from unexciting agreement. 
At last I tried to divert him back 
to the point from which he started, 
and asked him if, after all, friends, 
to maintain attractive relations, must 
not have like mental or spiritual aims. 
" But he maintained they might 
have quite opposite aims, and still 
find charm in each other. So I went 
farther, and said the good could not 
find the bad agreeable. He demurred 
at that even, and said the good are 
often strongly drawn by some per- 
sonal quality of the bad, and forgive, 
and wait for them with infinite pa- 
tience. So you see agreeing cannot 
be a very large element of the 
agreeable." 

" Was that all the conversation ? " 
" Almost all ; he was going to quote 
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some poetry; but our five minutes 
was up, so he told me where to find 
it, and tore himself away. I was 
glad, Uncle ; it generally makes me 
shiver to hear people quote." 

" What element of the disagreeable 
is in that for you ? " 

Geraldine could not tell ; but she 
fetched the current Century j and read 
me one verse of the poem her 
friend had desired to quote. It had 
praised the writer's " earnest love," 
and the charm of her earnestness, 
then his "winsome love" in her 
sweet and womanly moods. Last it 
read : — 



f€ 



My naughty love ! But when she laughs. 
And strives to puzzle and displease me. 

When merciless she guys and chaffs. 
And does her charming best to tease me, 

'Tis very strange this should befall. 

That then I love her best of all." 
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Geraldine expressed some disgust. 
" What could one learn from that ? " 
she asked. " Such conduct would be 
the most atrocious affectation^ unless 
it came just out of a mood of fun." 

" There you have it, my dear ; we 
all like moods of fun : we like the 
unexpected, the merry, the tantaliz- 
ing, and that superabundance of ease 
and spirit which gives abandon to 
them." 

" But you can't have it just by 
trying." 

" Perhaps we might live in such a 
state of child-like cheer that it would 
oftener be natural to us. But go on 
with your report." 

"The next man was more enter- 
taining, if not so instructive. He 
said the most striking instance of the 
mutually agreeable he could recall 
was the exchange of courtesies be- 
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tween Mr. Wolf and Mrs. Stork, 
as reported in Esofs Fables. Mr. 
Wolf invited Mrs. Stork to dinner, 
and served the soup in a shallow 
basin from which he could lap him- 
self with perfect convenience, while 
Mrs. Stork delicately drew a drop or 
two with her long bill, and therewith 
had to be satisfied. Mrs. Stork re- 
turned his compliment, and served 
her soup in a deep vase, with a narrow 
opening, into which Mr. Wolf could 
only insert his hungry visage by 
means of his protruded tongue. 
Politeness forbade complaints, and 
each carried away matter for re- 
flection. 

" I asked if that was his idea 
of the perfectly agreeable, and he 
boldly declared it was. * Let each 
one make himself thoroughly com- 
fortable,' he said, ^and go away 
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with an increased respect for his 
fellows/ " 

" He was not so far wrong," I said, 
as we laughed together. "A new 
respect for our fellows is a better gift 
than dinner, and the ease of the host 
is the best comfort of the guest." 

" But that is just what I am im- 
patient with in May," said Geraldine ; 
" she wants us all to be contented 
with her shallow dish, and scarcely 
to think of any other." 

" And," said my wife, " my friend 
Wilson, though he is not aware of 
the fact, is too often looking for some 
one who can be at ease dipping with 
him from his deep, narrow-mouthed 
vase." 

"And how can natures as unlike 
as the wolf and the stork," said Ger- 
aldine, "ever be agreeable to one 
another? " 
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" It is a problem only to be ade- 
quately worked out in the millen- 
nium. But if we follow the analogy 
our fable gives us, we may find this 
solution, ^ Make the dish both wide 
and deep/ " 

"What is the dish in the matter 
of being agreeable ? " asked Geraldine. 

" Oh, the dish is the manners by 
means of which the social entertain- 
ment is served. They must be so 
graciously receptive, so beautifully and 
artistically adorned, as of themselves 
to make happy all who gather at the 
feast." 

" And what is served in the dish ? " 
asked the girl. 

" Oh, a delightful brew that no one 
person can concoct alone. Choice 
spirits circling about it must put in, 
one a little wine of sprightliness, and 
one a little fruit of philosophy, and one 
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a litde acid of satire, and one a little 
salt of knowledge, and one a little 
cordial of loving-kindness, and so 
forth." 

" Like Macbeth's witches," said 
Geraldine. 

" But with a different aim in the 
necromancy ; not to double toil and 
trouble, but to double peace, and 
cheer, and love, and inspiration. But 
now let us go back to your Conver- 
sation Party. I want to hear what 
else was said about the agreeable." 

" The next person I talked with is 
a theological student, and he is — 
oh, very, very good. He said that 
to be truly agreeable one must be a 
Christian. I asked him if I had not 
sometimes seen him at our church 
sociables, and whether he had always 
found the good people there perfectly 
agreeable. He laughed a little, and 
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said there were some young ladies he 
met there for whom he had a high 
respect as Christians, who had cut 
him most dreadfully and unreason- 
ably. Then I told him something 
I observed at our last social. There 
was a new member who had come 
to us from another church. People 
were doing their best to welcome 
him; but instead of falling in, and 
smiling his thanks, he kept a solemn 
face, and said to every one that it 
was * not without grave thought, and 
some sacrifice,' he had made the 
change. That seemed to put upon 
us such a sense of responsibility 
for his welfare, it was a damper to 
every one who tried to be good to 
him. Why could he not have for- 
gotten the thought and sacrifice, just 
for that night at least ? He would 
have been so much more agreeable ! " 
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" I have never forgotten," said my 
wife, "something that happened when 
we were in Maryville. Our church 
fell under censure from outsiders as 
being aristocratic, and our minister 
was sensitive to this imputation 
against us, though he never passed 
useless strictures, nor let a popular 
reproach weigh against the tested 
worth of his people. A worthy 
couple brought a letter to us, and 
came for the first time to our soci- 
able. When the minister shook 
hands with them, and welcomed 
them, the man loudly said, 'Yes, 
we've come to your church, and 
now we hope we sha' n't freeze ; 
people tell us we will.* " 

" How did the minister receive 
that ? " 

"He could not help looking blank 

for a second ; then he found a lovely 
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answer. 'You will share your own 
heart's warmth with us/ he said. 
That threw back the responsibility, 
and at the same time was like a com- 
pliment and a pleasant prophecy." 

"In both those cases," I said, "the 
individual was * too much there.' " 
" What do you mean. Uncle ? " 
"He could not help bringing all of 
himself — his fears, sense of sacrifice, 
and premature demands — upon the 
society he had come into. It is not 
good to bring the whole of ourselves 
into society. A little saving feeling 
for others will enable one to keep 
that which is going to bring even a 
light burden in the background. It 
should be true, I know, that all 
Christians are agreeable ; and we may 
commend it to ourselves and them 
to esteem the becoming so as a high 
ambition. It is one to which we 
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have not all yet attained. But go 
on now with your story of the 
party." 

" I talked with only one more 
person," said Geraldine. " That was 
my friend Lily. You know she is 
timid and sensitive. She said she 
thought kind people were the most 
agreeable. I know that is generally 
true enough ; but just for the con- 
versation's sake I asked her to recall 
our visit to old Miss Delancy. She 
would make us sit by the fire, though 
we thought her room dreadfully over- 
heated. She urged us to have some 
sweet cake, though it was sure to 
give Lily the headache. She in- 
sisted on our having extra wraps 
when we went home, though we had 
to carry them, and to find some way 
next day to send them back." 

" Ah," said I, " I remember some 
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donation-parties given a country min- 
ister which used to wring the family 
heart." 

"Yet Lily said she would never 
find fault with kindness." 

"And I stand with her there," my 
wife responded. 

" You need not find fault with it, 
but you cannot always make it a 
synonym for the agreeable." 
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III 

GERALDINE one night brought 
her friend Lily into the li- 
brary to tell me how both had found 
my phrase, " the individual too much 
there," an instructive one about the 
agreeable in social intercourse. Each 
had some illustrative stories to tell 
me. 

" There was a girl at school," said 
Geraldine, "who loved exactitude in 
dress. How I did wish she would 
lay it aside sometimes. She was 
always exquisite herself, and she 
wanted every one of us to be so. 
No matter what sort of good time 
we were having, if one had a neck- 
ribbon not squarely tied, or a button 
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skipped, Amy's round brown eyes 
could not be diverted from it. You 
would first feel the gaze, then begin 
to shrink under it. Was she silently 
admiring something you wore; or 
was she eying some shameful spot, 
or other disgrace ? You would have 
to ask presently, ' What is the matter, 
Amy ? ' And all interesting conver- 
sation must then be suspended till 
your defects of costume were made 
good. I learned to dread those round 
eyes whose fixity never gave one ray 
of revelation. There was not a hole 
in my handkerchief, nor a scratch 
upon my shoe, but they knew it al- 
together. I never loved Herrick's 
verses * Delight in Disorder' as I did 
for Amy's sake. I used to say them 
to her, and she gazed mournfully at 
me as if I were a reprobate. She 
could not help her particularity; it 
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was really one of her virtues ; it had 
to come out." 

" One of the noblest women I 
ever knew," I said, "found herself 
often * too much there/ Affection 
which sprang warm from her heart 
frequently met a chill in the air very 
baffling to her. A friend at last gave 
her this hint, * Do not show your- 
self too fast. There is a great deal 
of you, more than most people can 
understand all at once. It is like 
the rich mountain, or ocean air, by 
which many are at first benumbed, 
or otherwise unpleasantly affected, 
and to which they must become grad- 
ually acclimated. Go slowly, use 
very trite speech, and a small amount 
of it, till people learn you by the 
natural contact of life. Then you 
will not be so disappointed of your 
due.' " 
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**I understand that," said Lily. 
" I have a friend like that. She is 
intellectual, and fond of poetry, and 
such an easy talker. She is very 
kind-hearted ; but so bright and 
strong she is sure to take the lead 
where she goes. So when Daisy 
Banks was going to have a picnic she 
did not want this friend invited. * I 
love her,' she said ; * but if she comes 
to the picnic it will be her picnic, and 
not mine. I am not so great as she, 
and I want my good time to be 
littler.' " 

" Was your friend hurt at not 
being invited?" 

"Yes, very much. She was so 
puzzled about it, and questioned me 
so closely, I had to tell her the truth. 
She was very nice about it. She is 
so bright I do not believe she will 
need another lesson." 
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" It seems hard," said Geraldine, 
"that really strong, kind people 
should receive just the same social 
punishment for being over much in 
evidence as would be given to weak, 
selfish ones. I have a friend who 
has just come from the university, 
where his specialty is English. We 
all enjoy him; but the other night he 
did a frightful thing. You know 
Margaret ? She is a delightful talker ; 
but, in the midst of her animated de- 
scriptions and stories, she often uses 
words rather carelessly. We were 
all listening breathlessly to something 
she was telling, when she used the 
expression, * I lighted the stove.' 
*You lighted the stove?* called out 
the English student. She was ab- 
sorbed in her story, and did not heed 
the rebuke. * I lighted the stove,' 

she repeated, 'and — ' 'You lighted 
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the stove? * broke in the Englishman 
again. Margaret paused bewildered. 
And that miserable fellow actually 
had to explain his correction. When 
he had done, she looked coolly away 
from him, and turning to us repeated, 
* I lighted the stove,' and so finished 
the story. But, of course, the spon- 
taneity had gone from the conversa- 
tion then. All the halts, and hitches, 
and the coldness of it invited that 
fellow to leave." 

" I do not like critical people,'* 
said Lily. "I do not mean when 
they criticise me ; but I do not like 
to hear them finding fault in a lordly 
way with things one would naturally 
enjoy. I don't like to hear, after the 
concert, how the tenor sang false, and 
the orchestra was out of tune ; or, 
after a lecture, how weak it was ; or, 
when I praise some one, to be told 
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how she scolds her servants at 
home." 

"Of all the ways of being 'too 
much there/ to bring our censorious 
habit into society is surely the worst," 
I said. " What was that delightful 
thing said about Lady Holland as she 
ruled the coterie of agreeable people 
who used to meet at her house ? " 

I had recourse to the library- 
shelves and read this : " * If ever her 
prohibition — clear, abrupt, and deci- 
sive — indicated more than a prefer- 
able regard for livelier discourse, it 
was when a depreciatory tone was 
adopted toward genius, or goodness, or 
honest endeavor, or when some friend, 
personal or intellectual, was men- 
tioned in slighting phrase. . . . The 
tendency, often more idle than mali- 
cious, to soften down the intellectual 
claims of the absent, which so insidi- 
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ously besets literary conversation, and 
teaches a superficial insincerity, even 
to substantial esteem and regard, and 
which was sometimes insinuated into 
the conversation of Lamb's friends, 
though never into his own, found no 
favor in her presence ; and hence the 
conversations over which she pre- 
sided, perhaps beyond all that ever 
flashed with a kindred splendor, were 
marked by that integrity of good- 
nature which might admit of their 
exact repetition to every living indi- 
vidual whose merits were discussed, 
without the danger of inflicting pain. 
Under her auspices, not only all criti- 
cal but all personal talk was tinged 
with kindness ; — * " 

" Oh, Uncle ! what a remarkable 
woman ! And how you do love to 
read those carefully arranged, Latin- 
sounding sentences ! " 
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" I love their Addisonian finish, 
and I say there are some expressive 
phrases here ; that of * superficial in- 
sincerity ' taught * even to substantial 
esteem and regard,' and that other, 

* the integrity of good nature.' But 
keep to the point, my dear. The 
example of this wise and gracious 
woman ruled ill-natured flings and 
sharp criticisms out of agreeable con- 
verse." 

"If you are going to quote," said 
my wife, " let us have what Charles 
Lamb says about the people who are 

* too much there.' Read that about 
the * brain of a true Caledonian.' " 

I searched for the passage and read 
as follows: "*His Minerva is born 
in panoply. . . . You never catch his 
mind in an undress. He never hints 
or suggests anything, but unlades his 
stock of ideas in perfect order and 
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completeness. He brings his total 
wealth into company, and gravely un- 
packs it. His riches are always about 
him. He never stoops to catch a 
glittering something in your presence 
to share it with you before he quite 
knows whether it be true touch or not. 
You cannot cry halves to anything he 
finds. He does not find, but bring. 
You never witness his first apprehen- 
sion of a thing. His understanding 
is always at its meridian, — you never 
see the first dawn, the early streaks. 
He has no faltering of self-suspicion. 
. . . Between the affirmative and the 
negative there is no border-land with 
him. You cannot hover with him 
upon the confines of truth, or wander 
in the maze of probable argument. 
He always keeps the path. You can- 
not make excursions with him — for 
he sets you right.' 
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* No give and take,* " I repeated. 
The people who are *too much 
there ' wittingly, or unwittingly, must 
cram you with themselves, instead of 
letting the gifts of the vis-a-vis be- 
come complementary to their own. 
Is not this the secret of what you feel 
to be disagreeable, Geraldine, in the 
offer of quotations in conversation ? 
They must be very brief, pointed, and 
manifestly suggested by the talk, or 
they seem to block out the respon- 
dent, and make the quoter a dictator. 
*You cannot cry halves to anything 
he finds ; ' there is a long lesson in 
the socially agreeable in that one little 
sentence." 

" It would be delightful," said my 
wife, "to have Emerson now upon 
top of Charles Lamb, upon this sub- 
ject. Listen to the grave and ele- 
gant manner in which he points out 
the offence: — 54 
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" * The dry light must shine in to 
adorn our festival, but it must be 
tempered and shaded, or that will 
also offend. Accuracy is essential 
to beauty, and quick perceptions to 
politeness, but not too quick percep- 
tions. One may be too punctual 
and too precise. He must leave the 
omniscience of business at the door 
when he comes into the palace of 
beauty. Society loves creole natures, 
and sleepy languishing manners, so 
that they cover sense, grace, and 
good-will ; the air of drowsy strength 
which disarms criticism ; perhaps be- 
cause such a person seems to re- 
serve himself for the best of the 
game, and not spend himself on 
surfaces ; an ignoring eye which does 
not see the annoyances, shifts, and in- 
conveniences that cloud the brow, and 
smother the voice of the sensitive.' " 
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" But," said Geraldine, " there are 
those who do see, and feel, and know 
more than others. It is natural for 
them to lead. How can they help 
predominating ? " 

"They must learn the Socratic 
method, my dear. There never was 
a man more socially attractive than 
Socrates. He contrived not only 
to let his friends cry * halves,' but 
* wholes' to everything he found. 
He perpetually made others bring 
the light to show what he saw. He 
led, yet put others forward in the 
finding of the way." 

" I think you are going too far off 
to find a teacher for such common- 
place people as we," said Geraldine. 

" Try him and see. He belonged 
to the commonplace, as well as to 
the uncommon people of his day." 

" But before we go back to Soc- 
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rates," said my wife, " I think it would 
be interesting to see how Holmes 
says the same things with Lamb and 
Emerson. There is nothing like 
getting the same lesson from differ- 
ent authorities. Here in the Auto- 
crat he says : ^ Some persons seem 
to think that absolute truth, in the 
form of rigidly stated propositions, is 
all that conversation admits. This 
is precisely as if a musician should 
insist on having nothing but perfect 
chords and simple melodies, — no 
diminished fifths, no flat sevenths, 
no flourishes on any account. Now 
it is fair to say, that, just as music 
must have all these, so conversation 
must have its partial truths, its em- 
bellished truths, its exaggerated truths. 
. . . One man who is a little too 
literal can spoil the talk of a whole 
tableful of men of esprit* 
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" And having thus disposed of 
those who are * too much there * in 
their literalness, he proceeds to deal 
with those who trespass in the same 
way by fancifulness. *Yes/ you say, 
* but who wants to hear fanciful 
people's nonsense ? Put the facts to 
it, and then see where it is ! * * Cer- 
tainly if a man is too fond of para- 
dox, — if he is flighty and empty, — 
if, instead of striking those fifths, and 
sevenths, those harmonious discords, 
often so much better than the twinned 
octaves in the music of thought, — 
if instead of striking these he jangles 
the chords, stick a fact into him like 
a stiletto/ 

" And the conclusion must not be 
left out : * But remember that talk- 
ing is one of the fine arts, — the 
noblest, the most important, the 
most difficult, — and that its finest 
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harmonies may be spoiled by the in- 
trusion of a single harsh note. There- 
fore conversation which is suggestive 
rather than argumentative, which lets 
out the most of each talker's results 
of thought, is commonly the pleas- 
antest and most profitable/ 

" Before we get away from the 
subject of the individual too much 
in the intercourse do not let us leave 
De Quincey out of our symposium," 
I said. " Was it not he who defined 
good manners as * chiefly a system of 
forbearances ' ? " 

" Oh, if I could find out how to 
translate that to May ! " cried Ger- 
aldine. 

" Do you remember his complaint 
against Dr. Johnson's conversation ? 
— *He never, in any instance, grows 
a truth before your eyes, whilst in 
the act of delivering it, or moving 
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toward it. All that he offers up at 
the end of the chapter he had when 
he began/ There was not the de- 
lightful effect of reciprocity evident 
in his talk. And it is De Quincey 
who gives ground for those not in- 
tellectual to feel their importance in 
conversation." 

" Tell me that ! " said Geraldine. 

So I read: "*The truth is, that 
more will be done for conversation 
by the simple magic of good manners 
(that is, chiefly by a system of for- 
bearances), applied to the besetting 
vices of social intercourse, than ever 
was or can be done by all varieties 
of intellectual power assembled upon 
the same arena. Intellectual graces 
of the highest order may perish and 
confound each other when exercised 
in a spirit of ill-temper, or under the 

license of bad manners ; whereas very 
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humble powers, when allowed to ex- 
pand themselves colloquially in that 
genial freedom which is possible only 
under the most absolute confidence 
in the self-restraint of your collocu- 
tors, accomplish their purpose to a 
certainty, if it be the ordinary pur- 
pose of liberal amusement, and have 
a chance of accomplishing it even 
when this purpose is the more ambi- 
tious one of communicating knowl- 
edge or exchanging new views upon 
truth/ " 

"I like that," said Geraldine. 
" But of all the writers from whom 
you and Auntie have been reading I 
like Charles Lamb best." 

"Try to make clear to yourself 

why," I said. " It would be a good 

study in the agreeable. And if any 

club of young people would take the 

essays of the authors we have been 
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quoting upon social matters, and 
laying them side by side make a 
thorough study of them, I am sure it 
would go a long way toward promot- 
ing beauty of intercourse in that par- 
ticular circle, and among all whom its 
members influenced." 
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IV 



I TOLD the following little story 
to my wife and Geraldine the 
next time we sat alone together. A 
hostess once introduced a professor of 
mathematics to a young lady whom 
most people found charming. Scarcely 
three minutes later the hostess found 
him standing alone in his corner. 

"Why, where is Miss L./' she 
asked. "How could you give up 
her society so soon ? " 

"She," said the man of exact 
science, " had no propositions to 
offer, and I had no statements to 
affirm." 

The ladies smiled over the situa- 
tion indicated, and I asked them 
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how such a failure of intercourse 
could occur between two highly in- 
telligent people. My wife believed 
it to be the result of fear. " When 
I recall the professor," she said, 
" his firm face, his iron-gray locks, 
the glittering eyes behind his spec- 
tacles, — eyes that seemed always 
piercing into abstract problems,— 
I am sure the young lady was sud- 
denly abashed, and her pleasant, 
gracious small-talk, with which she 
has a gift at leading strangers into 
easy intercourse, failed her. She 
confronted a world of abstruse wis- 
dom, which overwhelmed her with 
a sense of her own poverty and 
emptiness of mind. At the same 
time he took from her bright young 
looks the realization of a world of 
youth and gayety that had passed far 
out of his ken. It seemed to open 
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a great gulf between them which he 
knew not how to bridge." 

" People cannot have a good time," 
said Geraldine, " when they are afraid 
of one another." 

" No," I said. " Since the days 
of the Garden of Eden people who 
are afraid hide themselves, and one 
who hides himself is simply *not 
there.' His presence is but an 
empty show, out of which we get 
nothing we hoped for. It is the 
most disappointing thing in the 
world. At once we dislike it." 

" But," said my wife, " if one or 
other of those two could have rallied 
from the first panic, they might have 
become excellent friends, and have 
laughed together afterward over that 
first discomfiture. Good people 
ought never to be afraid of one 
another." 
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But I sat silent recalling the awe 
which in my youth completely 
silenced me in the presence of the 
greatest man I knew, my pastor. 
His strong face, his grave manners, 
the weight of his reputation inspired 
me with fear greater than the admir- 
ation which drew me to him. Now 
I know a warm and loving heart 
dwelt in that great man, together 
with a glad sympathy for the young. 
Could I, always awkward and con- 
strained in his presence, have put 
away the fear which made me so, 
there might have been a happy 
friendship for me, a treasure of 
memory to-day. 

" I wonder," I said, " if persons of 

reputation and attainments, who 

combine with these much natural 

majesty of demeanor, do not really 

miss a great deal they would care for 
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through the fear which the young 
and lowly have in their presence? 
Even those who hedge themselves 
from acquaintance more than their 
natural divinity would hedge them, 
are, I believe, pleased and thankful 
when some confiding and admiring 
soul presses on into the charmed 
circle of their intercourse, through 
single-minded love of it." 

" We all like confiding ways," said 
my wife. 

" But," said Geraldine, " I do not 

believe it was fear which made that 

professor unable to talk to the young 

lady. I believe he was not there at 

all through absent-mindedness. He 

often walks right by the people who 

know him best, wearing a fixed gaze, 

and seeing nothing, because he is full 

of his own speculations. I believe 

it was so that night, and that he was 
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not thinking at all of how he ought 
to behave, nor what he should be 
saying. Any girl would feel in- 
sulted, and decline to try to talk to 
him. I hate absent-minded people." 

I was conscious of some little 
sting from the lash that had fallen 
over the absent professor's shoulder. 
" People who have the habit of 
thought," I said, " too often find 
that habit overtaking them when 
it should not. Maybe your sug- 
gestion is a correct one, and that the 
very appearance of the young lady 
plunged him into abstraction, as he 
instinctively tried to locate her in 
the order of evolution." 

" But he had no business to do 

that, scoring her up as if she were a 

fixed star with latitude, longitude, 

and dimension. It was not his 

business to think about her, but to 
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talk to her. He could think about 
her afterward, and, if he were stop- 
ping then to do that, she had a right 
to turn her back upon him for the 
first acquaintance that appeared." 

" Never be hasty in doing that, 
my dear." 

" The people who are ^ not there ' 
because nursing some- underth ought 
of judgment are much worse than the 
merely absent-minded," said my wife. 
"If one is condemning in soul his 
interlocutor, because of defects only 
too apparent, — because of his dress, 
his manners, his grammar, or worse 
things in evidence, — the judgment 
may be never so carefully concealed 
in the soul, but the half-heartedness 
it promotes is felt, and the inter- 
course is spoiled." 

" Alas ! woe is me ! " cried Geral- 
dine. 
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" And an absence from intercourse 
which tries me very much," con- 
tinued my wife, "is when the indi- 
vidual you fain would converse with 
is lost in the effort to gratify some 
small point of curiosity. When I 
was scarcely more than a school-girl, 
for the to-me-very-important matter 
of a few shillings, I wrote some stories 
for the newspapers. I was very sen- 
sitive about them ; but the secret 
leaked out, and changed a pleasantly 
chatty neighbor into a scourge for 
me. Wherever I met her, — upon a 
crowded staircase at a party, coming 
with the throng out of church, or 
upon any street corner, — the fiendish 
question, * Are you writing anything 
now ? ' was always gleaming in her 
gray eye. With a kind of inner force 
she fixed me ; and, let me chatter 

never so fast about indifferent things, 
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the dreaded lash of that question was 
sure to sting me at last. I used to 
go blocks out of my way to escape 
that woman. Intercourse was impos- 
sible till she had carried her point." 

" I never go to a wedding," said 
Geraldine, "without coming across 
somebody who cannot be at ease till 
she has asked every one likely to 
know, where the bridal pair are going 
for their trip. One may try to divert 
her to the flowers, the supper, the 
people, it is all in vain in the end. 
Her soul is in nothing but her ques- 
tion, and it will have to be asked." 

"And yet we take it for granted 
that well-bred people never express 
curiosity," I said. 

"Not often so baldly," my wife 
replied. " Prying questions as to the 
state of your health, or your busi- 
ness, are generally ruled out of polite 
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society. But how often we meet 
curiosity, under the guise of sympa- 
thy, or flattery, seeking to gratify 
itself by cunning indirectness — and 
that among people who are well aware 
of their misdemeanor? When the 
tongue is speaking softly you may 
sometimes detect a cold alertness in 
the eye of the speaker which sets you 
on your guard, and for which you 
find it hard to forgive him. It is a 
flagrant offence against fellow-feeling. 
To be looked at as a specimen of some 
genus new to the observer, to be 
turned over with the finger of inquiry, 
poking into matters sacred to your- 
self, what deep resentment it sets 
burning in any self-respecting soul ! 
One can never trust again the person 
once detected in an act of curiosity. 
The natural inference is that he is 

scant of reverence, and cold of heart." 
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" Poor Auntie ! " said Geraldine. 
" Take me with you next time." 

"And there are even smaller rea- 
sons than curiosity that keep people 
out of the intercourse," said my wife. 
" They are fidgeting because they are 
in a draught, or cannot get their 
wraps draped gracefully, or have not 
gloves of the right shade; or they 
cannot be glad to talk with you be- 
cause there is some other person in 
the room they would prefer to talk 
with. There must be surrender to 
an agreeable intercourse." 

"There was Cousin Nathaniel," 
said Geraldine; "I used to love and 
hate him by turns. You know he 
was a busy New York lawyer. He 
seemed able to drop all thought of 
his business when he came home at 
night. He had caresses for the cat 
and dog, warmest greetings for us all, 
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happy looks to give his flower-beds 
and his lawn, pleasant speech for the 
gardener and the maids. At dinner 
he was delightful, full of stories of 
what had happened in the city, and 
of bright scraps of conversation he 
had enjoyed on the train ; full of 
laughter over funnv things that set 
us laughing too. 

" But in the morning we had lost 
him.* He had to make an early start 
of course. To give directions to his 
farm-men, to get the right papers 
into his bag, absorbed him. There 
seemed to be a forecast upon him of 
all the business he had to put through. 
So his face would be set and hard, his 
motions nervous, and he would drink 
his coffee almost in silence. Because 
I was a guest he would ask me to 
drive down to the station with him. 
It could not have been for my com- 
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panionship, for he could hardly be 
coaxed to speak he was so absorbed 
in his thoughts. I soon learned not 
to try. And then I half hated him. 
I thought him really disagreeable, 
and to keep my affection for him 
had to recall the man of the night 
before." 

"Do not ask perfection," I said. 
" A man would be very near it who 
could in America keep the cares of 
business entirely out of home life." 

" Some of the ladies at our club," 
said Geraldine's aunt, " were discuss- 
ing the reasons why nothing like the 
French Salotiy as it was under the 
management of women like Madame 
Recamier and Madame de Stael, 
seems possible in our country. We 
decided, first, of course, that we women 
had not the brilliant and trained 
capacity to lead such gatherings, but, 
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next, that American men are too 
preoccupied with business cares and 
interests to lay them wholly aside at 
any time for social purposes, or else 
too little aware of any possible value 
in conversation to yield themselves up 
to its enjoyment. When one goes 
to an evening reception, how many 
men one sees whose faces look as if 
nothing would brighten them but the 
hour for departure. They are ^not 
there ' in the preoccupation of other 
interests." 

" What is your idea of the value 
of conversation ? " 

" Why, does it not furnish recrea- 
tion in the best sense of the word ? 
I can believe a farmer would have 
new ideas about his farm, or an 
inventor like Nicola Tesla be shot 
through with some sudden new in- 
spiration, after joining in a happy 
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conversation, though not a word 
about farming or electricity had been 
said." 

"Well, we need not dwell upon 
its value, for we can go to our 
De Quincey and find it all set forth 
with detail and gravity." 

" Do not," said Geraldine, " think 
it is the men alone who do not appre- 
ciate opportunities for conversation. 
I go to a great many ladies' teas 
where I see women with knotted 
faces, not a ray of brightness in them. 
They will stay just long enough to 
show proper civility to the hostess, 
and then hurry away. If you can 
wake them up a little, it is by letting 
them tell how the children have had 
the whooping cough, and the servants 
have disappointed them." 

" Make allowance, dear, for the 
burden our complex way of living 
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brings. We Americans are a gen- 
erous people in large ways, though 
we have not yet all seen reason to 
lay aside our selfishness in small 
things." 

" Is it selfishness which makes 
people inapt to converse ? " asked 
Geraldine. 

" Something very like it ; that stiff 
absorption in the affairs of one's own 
life which hinders the entering into 
things mutual, prevents surrender to 
the intercourse." 

" If we Americans could learn from 
the Greeks," I said, "gathering in 
their pillared porches for hours of 
talk, or coming chapleted to the 
feasts, round which they were couched 
expectant, one speaker after another 
taking up some theme agreed upon, 
or contributing his share in jest, or 
poem, anecdote, or reasoning, the 
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gravity hidden under a tone of light- 
someness, or relieved by flashes of 
wit." 

" It is not alone from classic peo- 
ple we might learn, I suspect," said 
my wife. " Last summer I met a 
teacher in a normal school for colored 
and Indian youth. She spoke of the 
social receptions given at the school. 
She declared the abandon^ the self- 
forgetting joy in social pleasure shown 
by these simple descendants of ruder 
races, were among the most beautiful 
things of the kind she had ever 
observed. She spoke of the natural 
grace of manner they inspired, and 
of the excellent and often brilliant 
repartee." 

" That was a lovely description of 
the social spirit," I said, " that I found 
in a book about the Esquimaux 
far north on the Greenland coast, 
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Their feasts are marked by playful, 
not fierce customs. Adorned with 
painted helmets shaped into the sem- 
blance of the head of bird or beast, 
they gather in one of the larger huts 
to illustrate one of their myth tales 
in some drama of dancing and song. 
The hero who simulates the bear 
springs in among them, and performs 
feats of valor before he is overpow- 
ered, at the fatal moment throwing 
off his disguise and appearing in his 
true shape as the most admired of 
men. Or, it may be, a white bird is 
chased, and, receiving the arrow of 
the best shot of all, drops her feath- 
ered garment, and appears a smiling 
maiden. It was not the method, 
but the spirit of the entertainment 
described that won my heart ; it was 
the enwrapt delight of the audience 

in the oft-told tale, the enthusiasm 
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over any success in the game, the 
smiles, the politeness, the entering 
tn, 

" But they were only like children," 
said Geraldine. 

"Yes; and what social success is 
like that of a children's party ? Grant- 
ing the children are unspoiled, we may 
profitably be converted, and become 
like them as regards sociability. It 
is seldom that the leader pipes and 
his little followers will not dance; 
seldom that he mourns and the imi- 
tators will not play funeral as readily. 
The children are always there T 

" Before we get too far from that 
question about the uses of conversa- 
tion," said my wife, "and before you 
conclude that the old Greeks, or the 
semi-barbarous, or children are those 
most appreciative of social inter- 
course, let us recall that delightful 
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description Holmes gave of ' talking 
with first-rate men/" 

She had already found the book, 
and we enjoyed again the familiar, but 
always delightful passage : " ^ That 
blessed clairvoyance which sees into 
things without opening them, — that 
glorious license, which, having shut 
the door, and driven the reporter 
from its key-hole, calls upon Truth, 
majestic virgin ! to get off from her 
pedestal, and drop her academic poses, 
and take a festive garland, and the 
vacant place on the medius lectuSj — 
that carnival shower of questions and 
replies, large axioms bowled over the 
mahogany, like bombshells from pro- 
fessional mortars, and explosive wit 
dropping its trains of many-colored 
fire, and the mischief-making rain of 
bonbonsy pelting everybody that shows 

himself, — the picture of a truly intel- 
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lectual banquet is one which the old 
Divinities might well have attempted 
to reproduce in their — ' 

" * Oh, oh, oh ! ' cried the young 
fellow they call John, * that is from 
one of your lectures ! ' 

" * I know it,* I replied, * I concede 
it, I confess it, I proclaim it ! ' " 

Said Geraldine, "What an agree- 
able fellow ^that young fellow they 
call John ' must have been to break 
in upon sentences like those!" 

" The always agreeable Autocrat," 
I suggested, " was the real author 
of John's interruption, and knew the 
value of his good-humor, and his 
satisfaction in his own wit, as a relief 
to an overwrought peroration." 
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GERALDINE has discovered a 
difficulty about that presence 
in the intercourse of which we talked 
previously. "There are people to 
whom we must be hidden," she says, 
" because there is no natural under- 
standing between us and them. 
What did Shakespeare say ? * A 
jest's prosperity is in the ear of him 
who hears it.' I think it is so with 
our best efforts to be agreeable. If 
I were ever so gay, while it might 
charm one person, it would just seem 
like foolish flightiness and affectation 
to another. You said of Gustave, 
that he was agreeable by his natural 
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gifts ; I believe there is another kind 
of agreeability which is given by Prov- 
idence; it is when you find those 
who quickly understand and respond 
to you. When we do not find them, 
is there any use in trying ? " 

I sighed and considered, and con- 
sidered and sighed again. I had to 
own that Geraldine's question had 
force. We see through a veil darkly 
as regards so many hearts and minds. 
We must feel our way to open 
ground with them so cautiously. 
Only once in a great while, perhaps 
once or twice in a lifetime, do we at 
once spring into the sunshine of an 
immediate understanding with a new 
acquaintance. Then our faces grow 
radiant, our tongues are loosened, all 
that we feel to be truest, and most 
beautiful in our hearts crowds forward 
into consciousness and expression^ 
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and we seem to ourselves transfigured 
into that for which we suppose God 
loves us. Then are we agreeable to 
ourselves, and feel there is some 
benediction in us for all men. 

The fact of natural complementary 
traits, certainly brings some confu- 
sion into the inquiry as to what it is 
to be agreeable. Who has not seen 
a nervous, fussy little man, worrying 
to most people, and politely shunned 
by many, falling in with some large, 
steady, commonplace woman, in 
whose presence he is immediately 
quieted and at ease ? His fidgety 
heart wholly trusts in her; and, 
strange to say, his over-active mental 
habits furnish only an agreeable 
stimulus to her slower make of mind. 
Then what a wonderful new easing 
and inspiration of life for both ! In 

like manner, and oftener, it may be, 
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who has not seen some little, lean, 
shrewish woman whose smiles come 
only as the rare flashes of sunlight on 
a bleak March day, beloved of a big, 
generous, jolly man who can carry 
the cares of life at arms' length, and 
with laughter? Why he loves her 
no one can say, unless we declare 
that she was agreeable to him by the 
providence of God. 

"And," persists Geraldine, "if 
agreeability is just a clear gift of 
God's providence, and at its best not 
to be earned by any effort of ours, 
why need we stop to consider it ? " 

" For two reasons," I answer. 
" First, the recognition of compati- 
bility should be emphasized in our 
own lives more than it is commonly ; 
second, its effects and experiences 
should teach us how to be more 
agreeable to people in general." 
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" I should suppose," said Geral- 
dine, " we would only be in danger 
of emphasizing it more in our own 
lives than we ought." 

" No ; it is an old story that love 
is too often based upon respects 
which stand aloof from the entire 
point. Your journey in life has not 
been a long one, my dear, but did 
you never see two school-girls drawn 
to one another, between whom cer- 
tain discrepancies in dress, certain 
failures in general popularity, perhaps, 
put a barrier which nature would fain 
break down ? Have you never seen 
the case between a young lady and 
the lover who was * not of her set ' ? 
Or, take the example of my own 
early drawing to the minister whose 
position, so far above me, I let divide 
us whom I think God had meant 

should be friends. Let us make this 
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sure to ourselves, — when we are 
especially at ease in any presence, 
steadied by it, freed by it from fear 
and reserve, made aware by it that 
the sun shines, and life has much 
pleasantness we had been passing by 
oblivious, then there are lovely and 
divine possibilities of intercourse be- 
tween the one whose presence so 
affects us and ourselves. The bless- 
ing is likely to work for both. Even 
do we find ourselves talking with 
unusual freedom to one far below us 
in station and opportunities, or, it 
may be, far above us, that person 
receiving our meaning by some nat- 
ural gift of apprehension with which 
circumstances and training have had 
nothing to do, — the blessing has 
meaning, and is to be noted and 
valued. I would speak with caution ; 

but I believe were this fact of com- 
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plementary qualities in intercourse 
given more regard many mischievous 
and unhappy caste lines would be 
broken, and social life be fused 
into a richer, fuller harmony. A 
better attention to the agreeable 
in God's providence might make 
both love and friendship surer and 
sweeter." 

Methought my wife looked a little 
uneasy over this lesson, and consulted 
the safe conservatism of her usual 
habit, though she offered no com- 
ment. Geraldine also divined this. 
" Auntie," she said, " you ought to 
take for a lifelong friend the beggar 
woman who singled you out of a 
whole throng of people coming from 
church last Sunday, and in whose 
story you became so enwrapt, for 
there was certainly an affinity be- 
tween you. No one could look at 
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your two faces as you talked to- 
gether and not be sure of it." 

But at this my wife rallied, and 
bravely answered, " My dear, I hope 
to make just such a friend of her." 

" And how are you going to learn 
from your agreeableness to her by 
the providence of God, as Uncle 
would put it, to be more generally 
agreeable? Here beginneth the 
second lesson. Uncle." 

"What did that distressed wretch 

perceive in your Aunt's face, Geral- 

dine ? What causes the little virago 

who has quarrelled with everybody 

else, when she meets the big, smiling 

man who is not disturbed by her, 

to lay down her weapons, and even 

to answer him with a wan smile ? 

What is it which makes the worn 

scholar whose mind is away from 

other people's in some dead and 
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gone, or ideal world, when he comes 
across an energetic woman of affairs 
who immediately steers him to practi- 
cal ground, settle himself down be- 
side her in content and safety ? 
What is it which makes the schem- 
ing, dreaming poet such friends with 
the robust fellow of executive gift 
whom everybody has called a born 
general from his youth up ? You 
may say, complementary gifts, but 
there is something else because of 
these, or through them, which hap- 
pily may be had without them. 
That something is acceptance^ 

Both Geraldine and my wife were 
looking puzzled, and I tried to ex- 
plain. " The little shrew, with all 
her bristling nervousness, so offen- 
sive in general, suddenly finds her- 
self accepted. She may be what she 

will, and the larger nature receives 
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it. Her starts and fidgets not only 
meet with allowance, but furnish 
amusement, or a pleasing spice and 
stimulus to life. What rest in this ! 
She can afford to lay down her arms, 
and draw the breath of peace. 

"In like manner the scholar who 
goes half-seeing amid the ruthless 
machinery of daily life, who finds 
the tailor, the butcher, and the laun- 
dress terrors of his existence, who 
has been laughed at for a kind of 
idiot, or shunned for his ^ dryness,' 
meeting at last with one who likes 
to run the material affairs of life, and 
who sees something respectable in 
him were he properly set up, and 
that he is in sad need of the gift she 
enjoys exercising, discovers in her 
his acceptance. He may be what he 
was made to be; it simply enables 
her to be the more completely what 
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she was made to be. What a satis- 
factory state of affairs! As for the 
poet and his friend, the one has ideas 
which he rejoices to see made real 
in action ; the other loves new 
thoughts given him to act upon, 
new dreams he has power to carry 
into reality. Hence a mutual 
acceptance. 

"We cannot of course make in 
ourselves complementary gifts to 
those of others. We can without 
them take the attitude of acceptance 
toward everybody." 

"How can we do that?" asks 
Geraldine. 

" Suppose the first note of the 
shrewish woman's treble jars upon 
your nerves. Steady yourself; the 
doors of your heart will begin to 
close automatically ; hold them apart 
in pity and resolve. Turn on the 
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heat from the elemental fires that 
warm your life." 

' " What are they ? I am not sure I 
have any," says she. 

" To doubt it is to deny your 
humanity. They are all that be- 
longs to human feeling, and makes 
you one with your kind, and one 
with the divine power which made 
you. They are the sense of brother- 
hood, pity, sympathy, remembrance 
of your own liability to fall into 
error. Or if you feel yourself to 
be far nobler than she, be hospitable, 
be generous with the largesse that 
belongs to nobility. Has not the 
warm, quiet house of your life some 
corner of rest to spare for a needy 
guest ? 

"Suppose the scholar's limp and 
slovenly appearance, his absence 
from consciousness of the everyday 
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world, stirs impatience at your first 
contact with him. Only a shallow 
mind would therefore be indifferent 
to further intercourse with him. 
Wait. Give him a chance. Put 
down your silly, hasty, ignorant 
egotism, and wait. When he finds 
himself honored, invited in, listened 
to, then you may reap a reward." 

" Do you think I would not count 
it an honor if any, even the home- 
liest scholar talked with me ? " she 
asked. 

"Well, let us take a case you 
might find a more difficult one in 
which to exercise an accepting spirit. 
All the girls of your day and gen- 
eration, Geraldine, are hypercritical 
about dress. Suppose it is some 
bent, unfashionable woman you 
meet, bearing the marks of a life 

that has been devoid of grace in 
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outward things ; or, worse, suppose 
she may be one vulgarly over- 
dressed, and betraying herself in 
speech and manners as belonging to 
some social circle less favored than 
yours. How well I know the cold 
politeness, almost worse than turning 
the back at once, with which you 
will contrive to save your credit as 
a lady, yet speedily get rid of the 
call upon your civility!" 

" How can I get round it when 
I am bored. Uncle ? A g-ray blank- 
ness and stiffness seems to spread 
inside me, and it is like a paralysis 
on my spirit. When you blame my 
cold civility, I seem to myself to be 
doing the very best I can." 

" Listen, my dear. Never, never 

permit yourself to be bored by one 

of your own kind. If you have 

made it sure that there is indeed 
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nothing between you and your in- 
terlocutor, then leave him. But 
first steady yourself to recall that 
there is something for which God 
loves every being He has made, and 
ask yourself if you would not like 
to follow up this beautiful secret of 
the Almighty, as a man follows the 
rough and scattered jewels in a mine, 
or a scientist gathers the dry bones 
of extinct races of animals and pieces 
them together in an enthusiasm of 
joyful discovery. I assert that every 
human being is worthy to be accepted 
in the same spirit of hope. You may 
be too dull and blind to discover 
God's secret of beauty in any soul's 
creation all at once, but take the in- 
dividual with prophetic acceptance, 
lending to that which you perceive 
that which you believe in. Soon 

you will carry into all societies this 
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largest and most necessary element 
of the agreeable, — a gentle, quiet, 
habitual acceptance." 

"Wouldn't it be like flattery. 
Uncle? I hate to flatter people." 

" My dear, I am not speaking of 
anything that needs to be manifested, 
either by act or speech. I am speak- 
ing of a state of your heart, an atti- 
tude of your spirit toward those you 
meet which they subtly and instantly 
recognize, and which sets them at 
rest. I suppose it has its necessary 
manifestations in a kindly look and 
reposeful manner, but its presence is 
the thing demanded. It will be like 
a balsam which heals and refreshes 
by its very aroma. We are not 
inclined to ask anything special of 
that attitude of heart ; it is in itself 
sweeter than anything it could give 
or say. Kindliness in act may err ; 
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kindliness in fact makes no mis- 
takes. You know it is written, * He 
that believeth shall not make haste,' 
so he that loveth may wait till he is 
sure of love's errand. The element 
of forgiveness may need to be drawn 
upon in his accepting grace, but 
what shape of sacrifice it may have 
to take is no matter of anxiety or 
concern. If love need to suffer long 
why that is in the nature of love, and 
what comes by nature is not hard." 

"I think," said Geraldine's aunt, 
who had so far listened in silence, 
*^ that one of the loveliest examples of 
an accepting spirit may be gathered 
from Robert Louis Stevenson's story 
of his cabin companions in "The 
Amateur Emigrant." He was so 
sensitive, cultured, and refined him- 
self, a man of the most delicate sus- 
ceptibilities, and he met all those poor 
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second-cabin and steerage passengers 
so humanly, so respectfully ! One 
by one he sketches them to the life, 
leaves out no marks the fray of living 
has left upon them, puts no false 
colors upon their sins or ignorances. 
Yet we know tenderly the little Irish 
coachman, the crass, arguing Scotch 
engineer, the * white-faced Orpheus 
playing to his audience of white-faced 
women,' and the brother of Orpheus, 
exulting in his accomplishment, as 
men and brethren, and our love of 
humanity is increased by the tale of 
them. One's heart warms and sof- 
tens as he reads, and we seem to see 
just how the world-renowned author 
bore himself among them, simply, 
kindly, appreciatively. He makes 
himself one with them. He tells us 
they were a little company who had 
been failures in the life of the old 
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world, rejected and incompetent ones ; 
^ But it was only now/ he says, ^ when 
I found myself involved in the rout 
that I began to appreciate how sharp 
had been the battle.' How much 
fellow-feeling is revealed in just that 
one sentence ! How far is the real 
value of men above all that circum- 
stances can do to overthrow it! A 
little while ago you said affinities 
ought to be regarded wherever found, 
and Stevenson was not ashamed to 
own those he found in the steerage. 
There was the man of the patent- 
medicine who was always applying 
his Golden Oil ^wherever there was 
a head aching or a finger cut.' But 
he had a taste for the study of char- 
acter, and Stevenson says, ^We could 
hardly go to bed in comfort till we 
had exchanged notes, and discussed 
the day's experiences.' How quaintly 
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he tells that they studied each other ! 
^ Once in the midst of a serious talk, 
each found there was a scrutinizing 
eye upon himself; I own I paused 
in embarrassment at this double de- 
tection ; but Jones, with a better civ- 
ility, broke into a peal of unaffected 
laughter, and declared, what was the 
truth, that there was a pair of us 
indeed.' You see he puts his own 
more refined feeling, which covered 
him with confusion at being caught 
in an act of curiosity, into the back- 
ground, and counts it *a better civil- 
ity' that Jones can laugh at the 
situation, and so relieve it. 

"And if we would get a very vivid 
picture of the want of human accept- 
ance, just let us read that scene when 
a bright day had brought the steer- 
age passengers on deck, where they 

were making themselves happy with 
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music, songs, and stories. * Upon 
this merry and good-hearted scene,' 
writes Stevenson, * there came three 
cabin-passengers, a gentleman and 
two young ladies, picking their way 
with little gracious titters of indul- 
gence, and a Lady-Bountiful air about 
nothing which galled me to the quick. 
... It was astonishing what insults 
these people managed to convey by 
their presence. They seemed to 
throw their clothes in our faces. 
Their eyes searched us all over for 
tatters and incongruities. A laugh 
was ready at their lips, but they were 
too well-mannered to indulge it in 
our hearing. Wait a bit till they 
were all back in the saloon, and then 
hear how wittily they would depict 
the manners of the steerage. We 
were in truth very innocently, sensi- 
bly, and cheerfully engaged, and 
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there was no shadow of excuse for 
the swaying, elegant superiority with 
which these damsels passed among us, 
or for the stiff and waggish glances 
of their squire. Not a word was 
said; only when they were gone 
Mackay sullenly damned their im- 
pudence under his breath; but we 
were all conscious of an icy influence, 
and a dead break in the course of 
our enjoyment/ " 

We all agreed that the oflFence of 
these people consisted in the vulgar 
lack of human feeling which led them 
to visit a condition of humanity less 
fortunate just then in circumstance 
than their own, exactly as they might 
visit a menagerie, not counting it 
worth while to hide even the coarse 
curiosity which prompted the whole 
proceeding. We agreed too that the 
"dead break in the enjoyment" was 
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not due so much to sensitiveness to 
the criticism of these intruders, as to 
natural and just human wrath at 
their inhuman want of perception 
and true feeling. 

"I suppose," said my wife, "it 
would not be good for us to meet too 
ready acceptance in life. That at 
least is not the common lot." 

" No doubt," I answered, " our 
cowardice may need to face the keen, 
hard look of the critical world, hold- 
ing its unready hand behind its back 
till we have shown ourselves worthy 
of its grasp. * But when in God's 
providing mercy we meet the one or 
two who keep acceptance for us, — 
when we go home and read it in a 
mother's face, or renew our acquaint- 
ance with it in the face of a friend 
from whom we have lived apart many 

years — how restful it is, how cheer- 
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ing ! And we cannot help feeling 
as if it were a testimony to God's 
acceptance of us." 

"Uncle," said Geraldine, "there 
are some we cannot accept. What 
is that about shaking the dust off 
your feet ? " 

"At least it implies a previous 
salutation of peace. It is the saluta- 
tion of peace I am holding out for." 

But here I had to admit there are 
people whom it may be a duty to 
avoid, though we meet that duty, I 
believe, but seldom. " The same in- 
junction," I said, " which bids us ^ be 
perfect as our Heavenly Father is 
perfect,' explains the method by add- 
ing that He makes the sun to shine 
alike on the just and the unjust. 
I would like, my dear," I said to 
Geraldine, "to see the sunshine of 

a pleasant expectation light your 
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face for every mortal upon whom it 
turns. 

" If we must meet that," I con- 
tinued, " which sets the heart aching, 
or stirs it with wrath, there is still a 
certain deference to the sinner, due 
to him as human^ which we may never 
lay aside. As a man we may still 
accept him, and peradventure by that 
primitive acceptance hold him so far 
as that he is the less a fiend." 
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GERALDINE had a caller, and 
I risked being disagreeable 
by remaining to get my share of the 
conversation. It happened that his 
business just then brought him into 
close connection with the legislature 
of his native State. I said, "You 
must acquire much interesting knowl- 
edge of human nature there at the 
Capitol." 

" I am not sure it is all profitable 
knowledge," he replied. 

" You cannot but learn there how 
to approach your contemporaries 
readily." 

" Do you mean that I may learn 

up there to manage men ? " 
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" Yes ; and how to make yourself 
acceptable to them." 

" Oh," said he, " that is done by 
flattery and cash." 

Flattery and cash ! " I cried. 
Faugh ! the very names bring 
a whifF of brimstone through the 
air." 

"They are very potent names," 
said he. 

"Do you think the liberal use of 
flattery and cash really makes a man 
acceptable to his fellows ? Do they 
make the user of them an agreeable, 
popular man ? " 

" They are generally agreeable and 
popular in themselves." 

" But you evade my question. Do 
they make the user acceptable ? " 

" He will have lots of friends to 
carry his ends for him." 

Still you are evading. A helper 
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to carry one's ends is not exactly all 
that the name ^ friend ' covers." 

" Well, I suppose we must keep 
our business friendships apart from 
our social friendships." 

" No ; drop your adjectives, and 
talk of friendship ; which when worthy 
of its name has essential character- 
istics in every walk of life. Or, I 
will accept your distinction so far as 
to take it for granted that you would 
not draw into what you name social 
friendships those whose reliance is 
upon flattery or gifts." 

" Ask the ladies," said he. " It 
might depend upon how adroit the 
flattery is." 

" For a while. But the everlasting 
cements of friendship are not made 
of that stuff." 

" No," he answered. " I have 

learned up there that no man is 
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hated with such deep though masked 
hatred as the one who knows your 
price, and has induced you to accept 
it. That remembrance is a fester 
down in the meanest man's soul, 
that smarts anew whenever the one 
who put it there is in sight." 

"Now I have my answer. Pleas- 
ing words or gifts do not make a 
man even transiently acceptable when 
they are to carry an end of his own." 

" Uncle," said Geraldine, " do you 
know why I am not going to lead 
the German next week, — the first 
oi -^nnter series?" 

" I Go . ot know, my dear. Why 
not ? " 

"Because Mrs. Gray invited me 
to do it a little too graciously. She 
said, ' As we want the first one to be 
an especial success, will you not lead 
it ? ' That sounds very common- 
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place, and not at all what any one 
should resent. But I know Mrs. 
Gray, and she does not yet know 
me. She thinks me an aspiring 
young person of some capacity, such 
as should be made use of certainly, 
and I felt she considered the little bit 
of a compliment would be about my 
price. When I felt that I grew hot 
within, and I could not grant her 
request. Another time, I said, I 
should be pleased to do it, but this 
time I must be excused." 

" Is not your pride too easily 
roused ? " I asked. 

"No, Uncle. I cannot bear to 
be flattered. She was really trying 
to flatter me." 

" Pleasing words miss their aim the 
moment the least selfish design is felt 
back of them," I said. " But some 
very unpleasing ones, so the truth 
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spoken out of love be back of them, 
draw the soul of the receiver in 
closest bonds to the speaker. Only 
lately I was reading of a man, young 
like yourself," I said, turning to 
Geraldine's friend. " He was brilliant, 
rich, courted, entirely unbridled in his 
way of living. He was bred to all 
the luxury and refinement that wealth 
could furnish in his day. Moreover, 
he loved poetry, courtesy, everything 
that we most associate with beauty. 
What sort of man do you think 
became dearest to him ? What sort 
of talk would be likely to fascinate 
him most ? " 

" His kind are very likely to live 
among flatterers, if not among dudes 
like himself. The flatterers come in 
when such men get tired of one 
another. But you were to tell the 
story." 
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Well, of all people he loved a 
man who was not only poor, but 
seemed determined to remain so. 
He wore the coarsest clothes; he 
went about barefoot. He made com- 
pany of the meanest as cheerfully 
as of the richest and most learned. 
He was ugly in figure and face ; 
there was nothing about him ap- 
parently that could attract a lover of 
beauty. As for his talk — but let 
the youth himself tell what that talk 
was like." 

But as I turned to reach my book, 
to my surprise our visitor took a 
small edition of it from his pocket. 

" Alcibiades and Socrates are not 
strangers to me," he said. 

" Did you really take Plato to read 
on the cars ? " I asked. 

Why not ? I am fond of him." 
Let me read how that fascinating 
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talk is described," said this rising 
American politician. 

" ^ His words are ridiculous when 
you first hear them ; he clothes him- 
self in language that is as the skin of 
the wanton satyr — for his talk is of 
pack-asses, and smiths, and cobblers, 
and curriers, and he is always repeat- 
ing the same things in the same 
words, so that an ignorant man who 
did not know him might be disposed 
to laugh at him. 

" ^ But he who pierces the mask and 
sees what is within will find that they 
are the only words which have a mean- 
ing in them, and also the most divine, 
abounding in fair examples of virtue, 
and of the largest discourse, or rather 
extending to the whole duty of a 
good and honorable man. 

" ^ For my heart leaps within me 

more than that of any Corybantian 
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reveller, and my eyes rain tears when 
I hear them. . . . This Marsyas has 
often brought me to such a pass that 
I have felt that I could hardly en- 
dure the life which I am leading; 
and I am conscious that if I did not 
shut my ears against him, and fly 
from the voice of the siren, he would 
detain me until I grew old sitting at 
his feet. . . . And he is the only 
person who ever made me ashamed. 
And many a time I wish that he 
were dead, and yet I know that I 
should be made more sorry than 
glad if he were to die.' " 

There was a silence after this 
beautiful record of a holy influence 
upon a debased yet still human 
heart. "It was the elements of a 
true attractiveness we began to talk 
about," I said. " See what a lesson 

is here!" 
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" But," said the reader, " how few 
there are who have the gift to tell 
the truth like Socrates ! " 

*^ If we daredy^ said Geraldine, " if 
we had only more courage and might 
learn ! " 

" But truth-speaking," said my 
wife, "is the purest expression of 
love. And the reason, Geraldine, 
that we dare not always speak truth 
is because we let it become divorced 
from love in our hearts. Love lends 
ingenuity, and teaches parables, and 
pours oil into the wound it makes, if 
wound it must. Love of the truth, 
and love of men, — it is they that 
lend courage. Or if they shrink, 
still must they press on." 

Now I saw the young man looking 
with response of tender enthusiasm 
at my wife as she spoke ; and Geral- 
dine here turned the conversation, 
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If flattery is repulsive," said she, 
I think gifts are often much more so. 
How they in themselves, just for 
what they are in themselves, can 
make a giver agreeable I cannot 
understand. The sense of obliga- 
tion is so unpleasant." 

" There are friends between whom 
there can be no sense of obligation," 
said our visitor. " I would as freely 
accept my chum's money as my own, 
if I needed it, knowing he would as 
freely take mine, were he in need. 
There is no sense of obligation where 
your giver is the one made glad by 
the giving." 

" Oh, if you can be sure of that ! " 
said she. "But if you think the 
giver has an ulterior motive, if you 
think he wants to win upon you for 
some purpose, or to show his own 

generosity, or even to remind you 
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adroitly of himself, or if he has a 
kind of lofty charity in desiring you 
to have his gift — I hate all that. I 
remember a sonnet of Helen Hunt's 
I always cared for," And at our 
request Geraldine repeated it: — 

** He said * Who give are blessed more than 

those 
Who do receive.* It may be. But to 

feed 
On ahns each day, and look unmurmuring 
On lips with careless, scornful pity curled. 
To fill forever gratefid and content 
The place where rich men's lavishness is 

spent. 
Seems unto me a greater, braver thing 
Than fi-om one's plenty to endow a 

world." 

" Ah," said I, " ' lips with scornful 

pity curled ' would leave a kiss of 

blight, a very Judas kiss, upon any 

kind of giving. To make oneself 

agreeable by gifts is indeed a difficult, 
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delicate, painstaking thing. Giving 
should be the fine flower of love and 
sympathy, and personal acceptance. I 
suspect it grows more successfully in 
the gardens of the poor than of the 
rich. Its freshness and fragrance are 
apt to be lost in handing it over 
fences. For, as the case is between 
our friend here and his chum, those 
only may give who stand as ready to 
receive. 

" But I believe we may very well 
pass by this matter of giving, as not 
vitally related to the matter of be- 
coming socially agreeable. One's 
mode of receiving as related to our 
topic is of far more importance than 
any mode of giving. I am sure a 
graceful way of receiving favors is 
one of the most winning traits in the 
world. I think when we study the 
social relations of Christ we may 
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find this constantly illustrated. He 
placed himself freely in dependence 
upon those to whom he ame to 
minister. He accepted the hospi- 
tality of publican, leper, and Pharisee. 
He asked drink of the Samaritan 
woman; He accepted Mary's anoint- 
ing ; he pleaded for watchful sympa- 
thy and companionship from John 
and Peter. The beautiful receptivity 
of His spirit from first to last opened 
the hearts of men to Him, and made 
them willing to receive from Him 
again. I count such receptivity to be 
the finest mark of the finest natures." 

" Ah/' said my wife, " but he was 
conscious of so much to give in re- 
turn. What says Emerson ? — * The 
gift to be true must be the flowing of 
the giver unto me, correspondent to my 
flowing unto him.* " 

"And it argues," I replied, "a very 
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low standard of thought and feeling 
when a man decides that because he 
is not rich in worldly goods he has 
nothing to give in return for ma- 
terial or other favors. Is a cheerful, 
friendly spirit nothing to our fellows ? 
Is the aid of such wit or sympathy 
as we might show nothing? What 
made Charles Lamb's Poor Relations 
so pitiful and disagreeable? Their 
want of self-respect just because of 
the want of money. Will you get 
me the book, Geraldine ? " 

I read some sentences like these : 
— " He is known by his knock. 
Your heart telleth you ^That is 
Mr. .' A rap between famil- 
iarity and respect that demands and 
at the same time seems to despair of 
entertainment. He entereth smiling 
and embarrassed. He holdeth out 

his hand to you to shake, and — 
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draweth it back again. He casually 
looketh in about dinner-time — when 
the table is full. He ofFereth to go 
away, seeing you have company, 
but is induced to stay. He de- 
clareth against fish, the turbot being 
small, yet suflFereth to be importuned 
into a slice against his first resolu- 
tion." "He is too humble for a 
friend, yet taketh upon himself more 
state than befits a client." " He is 
asked to make one at the whist-table, 
refuses on the score of poverty, and 
— resents being left out. When the 
company breaks up, he profFereth to 
go for a coach, — and lets the servant 

go." 

A little further on Geraldine 

laughed aloud over the old gentle- 
man whose affront was so hopeless 
when Aunt Bridget kindly blundered, 

urging, " Do take another slice, Mr. 
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Billet, for you do not get pudding 
every day." *^ I remember," says the 
chronicler, "with anguish the thought 
that came over me, ^ Perhaps he will 
never come here again/ " 

" Can you not see," I said, " what 
dignity and charm would have been 
added to the character of the poor 
relation if he had cheerfully and 
manfully answered to Aunt Bridget : 
' That is true, and I will take another 
slice, thank you, I enjoy it very 
much/ The trouble with these poor 
relations was largely their want of 
sweet, honest, grateful receptivity of 
that which they really needed and 
craved." 

" I think," said my wife, " we must 
not forget that something brutal in 
the spiritual attitude of the world and 
the rich relations toward these poor 
ones should bear part of the blame. 
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It is a strong mind indeed which does 
not take some injury from circum- 
stance, and which is strong enough 
to refuse to take color from the false 
apprehension of itself which it per- 
ceives in the minds of others." 

"Think," said the young man, 
" how even so great a man as Emer- 
son can identify himself with such a 
situation, and shrink from it in fancy. 
He says : * I am sorry when my inde- 
pendence is invaded, or when a gift 
comes from such as do not know my 
spirit, and so the act is not sup- 
ported; and if the gift pleases me 
overmuch, then I should be ashamed 
that the donor should read my heart, 
and see that I love his commodity, 
and not him.' And again, *The law 
of benefits is a difficult channel, which 
requires careful sailing, or rude boats. 

It is not the office of a man to receive 
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gifts. How dare you give them ? We 
wish to be self-sustained. We do 
not quite forgive a giver. The hand 
that feeds us is in some danger of 
being bitten. We can receive any- 
thing from love, for that is a way 
of receiving it from ourselves; but 
not from any one who assumes to 
bestow.' " 

" But I remember too," I an- 
swered, " that he says * It is a good 
man who can receive a gift well.' A 
dear, gentle old man, whom life has 
made wise, wrote me some words in 
a private letter on this very subject. 
" He says, ^ It is a common feeling 
that to receive a gift of money with*- 
out returning an equivalent is demor- 
alizing. The ground for this feeling 
may be that the gift carries with it 
the sense of obligation which is un- 
pleasant. Is this reasonable ? The 
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Lord gives us all we have, both 

material and spiritual, and asks of us 

only love in return, and that we 

should manifest that love in works 

of charity in imitation of Him. The 

gifts of the Lord come to us directly, 

or through our fellow mortals ; always 

from Hiniy and to Him our obligations 

are primarily due/ Now see what 

saving dignity is in this stand; we 

are equals before the Giver of all, 

brothers in His sight, with a claim 

of kinship upon one another, with a 

surety of God's intent whether our 

good comes through intermediate 

hands, or straight into our own. 

There is, there can be nothing of the 

poor relation in one who holds this 

point of view. His sweet humility, 

his lofty trust have placed him where 

he can never be an object of charity." 

"And he would not be likely to 
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have that envy and grudge against 
the better fortunes of his relatives," 
said Geraldine, " which I cannot help 
thinking Charles Lamb's Poor Rela- 
tions had." 

" Those unhappy traits are apt to 
go with an unreceptive spirit," I 
said. " But whatever we may be in 
our families, my dear, let us never be 
poor relations in society. There the 
give and take is not in material 
things, but in pleasant intercourse. If 
we do not know how else to make 
ourselves agreeable where we go, let 
us have a ready receptivity for what 
is offered, whether from minds richer 
or less highly endowed. And let 
that receptivity be the sign of a treas- 
ure of kindly feeling as ready to 
flow forth in geniality as to take in ; 
ready to honor the drafts made upon 
it, whoever presents them," 
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" A poor relation in society! " mused 
Geraldine. " Am I ever that ? Yes, 
surely, when I am half-frightened by 
feeling that the society is above me, 
and that I have nothing worthy to 
contribute to it. Oh, how shall I 
manage never to be that again ? " 

" Just by bringing sweet, cheerful 
appreciation, when it is above you 
intellectually, or in brilliancy. Re- 
ceptivity is a contribution worth 
bringing. Childlike enjoyment of 
what is good, without a thought of 
self to mar it, helps to bring into any 
social circle something that makes 
the kingdom of heaven seem near. 
The spirit of my dear old friend 
about material things is the right 
spirit about social things also." 
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NOT long after Geraldine brought 
me quite a serious challenge. 
" Uncle," she said, " if you were go- 
ing to express in one word the qual- 
ity you think most indispensable to 
make one agreeable in society, what 
would you call it ? '* 

That cost me not a little thought. 
I finally answered, " Poised 

" What do you mean by poise ? " 
she asked. 

" Have you not heard of the rock 
which a giant could not overthrow, 
but which a child's hand may swing ? 
No one is well-equipped whose self 
is not in just such equilibrium ; just 
so sensitive to impact, just so firm on 
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its own proper base. Ready answer- 
ableness has infinite charm when we 
feel back of it the repose of undis- 
turbed balance. It gives response to 
salutation, jest, inquiry, in the spirit 
of each, and with that the comfortable 
assurance that the respondent is not 
a football to be tossed by the ap- 
proacher, he knows not where, or a 
mill-stream to be let loose by a heed- 
less touch upon the gates. A steam- 
engine off the track is not more 
dismaying to the on-looker than a 
spirit whose poise is easily disturbed, 
the extent of the possible disturb- 
ance not being calculable." 

" I know," said Geraldine. " I 
hate to meet excitable people. There 
is a youth I know who is sober and 
sensible enough when you meet him 
by himself, or about his business ; but 

he cannot come into a room where 
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there are a good many people with- 
out apparently losing his head. He 
will get into the most senseless state 
of giggle, or do or say some noisy, 
rude, absurd thing that makes the 
whole company ashamed, and that 
does not seem to represent him truly, 
either. Every one has to be excusing 
him, or taking care of him, and it 
gets to be so tiresome we don't invite 
him if we can help it. It is too bad, 
for he wants dreadfully to be liked, 
and he does not understand what the 
matter is. He feels kindly toward 
every one. Is n't it hard. Uncle ? " 

" Yes, my dear, it is hard, — hard 
for him, and hard for you, his asso- 
ciates. Upon you he makes a call 
for self-sacrificing love, which is 
always a hard thing to give ; and the 
call upon him is for the wefiding- 
garment of perfect self-control, with- 
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out which no one is ready for society. 
To spin and weave that garment, ah, 
how hard it is ! Could you not help 
him ? " 

" How could I, Uncle ? " 
" I cannot tell. Consult your 
own poise, your own readiness and 
skill, upon the next occasion when he 
tests it. Do not let him knock you 
over mentally and morally by his 
unhandy, unregulated force. Steady 
and quiet yourself in your place, and 
be not put to flight. You know how 
Emerson, whom we are always quot- 
ing, expressed the predicament you 
have described : — * The person who 
screams, or uses the superlative de- 
gree, or converses with heat, puts 
whole drawing-rooms to flight.' Per- 
haps if instead of being put to flight, 
you answer the screamer in steady, 
quiet monotones, he may insensibly 
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moderate his scream. Perhaps your 
undismayed composure, as kindly as 
gentle, may presently moderate his 
heat. Let us go back for an example 
of poise to that dear Lady Holland 
we have spoken of before in these 
talks." 

I brought forth the book again, 
and Geraldine read aloud : "* Perhaps 
beyond any other hostess, certainly 
far beyond any host, Lady Holland 
possessed the tact of perceiving, and 
the power of evoking the various 
capacities which lurked in every part 
of the brilliant circles over which she 
presided, and restrained each to its 
appropriate sphere and portion of the 
evening. To enkindle the enthu- 
siasm of an artist on the theme over 
which he had achieved the most 
facile mastery ; to set loose the heart 
of the rustic poet, and imbue his 
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speech with the freedom of his native 
hills ; to draw from the adventurous 
traveller a breathing picture of his 
most imminent danger; or to em- 
bolden the bashful soldier to disclose 
his own share in the dangers and 
perils and glories of some famous 
battlefield ; to encourage the gen- 
erous praise of friendship, when the 
speaker and the subject reflected in- 
terest on each other ; or win from an 
awkward man of science the secret 
history of a discovery which had 
astonished the world; to conduct 
these brilliant developments to the 
height of satisfaction, and then to shift 
the scene by the magic of a word, — 
were among her nightly successes/ " 

" See," I commented, " what a 
woman can do by being completely 
mistress of herself, and of those she 

invites to her home." 
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" It IS wonderful indeed ! " said 
Geraldine. " You know if anybody 
is the least bit cranky, and you start 
him, or let him start, on some pecu- 
liar experience he has had that greatly 
interests him, it is the most danger- 
ous thing ! If he has been to Venice, 
and had a good time, or somebody 
invited him to a house-party (which 
they will not do again), or if he has 
had a fire in his house, or a burglar, 
or a surgical operation, or the grip 
twelve times in the season, never, 
never let him begin to gloat over it ! 
Not if you were Lady Holland her- 
self could you stop the oft-told tale." 

" My dear, doubtless she had what 
you call ' cranky people ' among her 
guests, but her power over them was 
to subdue the egotism which marred 
them as members of a social circle, 
and to bring out that which gave 
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them charm. Every one has some 
charm/* 

" Do you really believe it, Uncle ? " 

** To believe it is indispensable in 
bringing forth the charm. Your faith 
will shine in your eyes, and inspire 
the nervous and the timid with new 
courage and peace. Then they grate- 
fully find themselves free to bring 
forth that which in their secret souls 
they know is their best, and to offer 
it without undue haste, not in anxiety, 
but in pleasant assurance. Uneasy 
egotism, being reassured beforehand, 
has no need of disquiet, and can afford 
to wait its dues." 

" Tell me more about poise," said 
she. " How can one easiest keep 
secure in one's own stand, yet readily 
meet others upon theirs ? " 

This was again a difficult question. 
At last I said : " The possibility 
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seems to me to demand first a restful 
sense of the perfect right of one's 
own individuality, one's own position, 
attainments, and gifts. This may 
rest upon a remembrance of office, as 
Lady Holland felt her right as host- 
ess, and standing upon it firmly, 
used it to meet the needs of her 
guests. Backed by this sense of 
office many a person has been a gra- 
cious entertainer, who would make 
but a poor and shy guest. A good 
stand to take is this, — that in soci- 
ety we may always be hosts ; always 
receiving, always accepting the indi- 
viduals that come before us." 

" Not when we are wall-flowers," 
said Geraldine. 

" Even so one may have it settled 
with himself that he is as regards all 
his equipments — whether of knowl- 
edge, opinion, appearance, mental and 
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physical outfit — as it were foreor- 
dained. Let a man have a self he can 
acknowledge. Then he will stand in 
perfect poise, and find his place of 
wall-flower, with all its opportunities 
of observation, a most entertaining 
one." 

" You should say her place. Uncle." 
"All the people who feel them- 
selves at a disadvantage in society are 
not feminine. Charles Lamb's poor 
relation lacked poise because his 
position was not accepted by himself. 
The humblest-minded person who is 
conscious of a determination to be in 
sound relations with the truth should 
meet the world feeling his right to be 
what he is. Nay, he has been sent 
to be what he is. No man is his 
judge. And the moment he is in 
poise upon this conviction he be- 
comes, instead of a wall-flower, a 
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lighthouse, drawing about him, not 
only the moths and the birds of 
passage, but the great ships from 
over sea." 

" I wish," said my wife, "you would 
get the book and read that charming 
sketch of Hawthorne's of Fredrika 
Bremer. She was remarkable, I 
think, for her sense of individual right 
at a time when women in Sweden 
scarcely imagined such a thing." 

Geraldine found the book, and I 
read : — 

" ' At seven o'clock we went by in- 
vitation to take tea with Miss Bremer. 
It was the tiniest and humblest dom- 
icile that I have seen in Rome, just 
large enough to hold her narrow bed, 
her tea-table, and a table covered 
with books and photographs of Roman 
ruins, and some pages written by her- 
self I wonder whether she is poor. 
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Probably so, for she told us her ex* 
pense of living cost her only five 
pauls a day. She welcomed us with 
the greatest cordiality and lady-like 
simplicity, making no allusion to the 
humbleness of her environments. 
There is not a better bred woman, 
and yet one does not think whether 
she has any breeding or not Her 
little bit of a round table was already 
spread with her blue earthenware tea- 
cups, and after she had got through 
an interview with the Swedish Minis- 
ter, and dismissed him with a hearty 
pressure of his hand between both 
her own, she gave us our tea and 
bread, and a mouthful of cake. There 
is no better heart than hers, and not 
many sounder heads, and a little 
touch of sentiment comes delight- 
fully in, mixed up with a quick and 

delicate humor, and the most perfect 
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simplicity. There is also a very 
pleasant atmosphere of maidenhood 
about her ; we are sensible of a fresh- 
ness and odor of morning in this 
little withered rose, its veins purer 
for never having been gathered and 
worn, but only diffusing fragrance 
on its stem. God bless her good 
heart!'" 

" Oh, Uncle, that is lovely. Almost 
thou persuadest me to be an old 
maid ! " 

" There is no relying on the almost 
persuaded, my dear. I do not feel 
alarmed. But count up the elements 
of the agreeable in this portrait." 

" I do not want to. Uncle. Pull 
the lovely flower to pieces yourself, 
if you like. I prefer to breathe it as 
it is." 

" Well, I might point out the cor- 
diality, the simplicity, the good heart, 
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the little touch of sentiment, the 
quick and delicate sense of humor, 
the refinement and purity. But it 
suits the trend of my thoughts better 
to dwell on this, — her breeding, 
which was never self-conscious, had 
for its main element that simple self- 
respect I spoke of a few minutes ago. 
Poverty could not make her a poor 
relation ; the presence of a romancer 
of far greater power than her own 
could not make her one. The tiny 
hospitality she had to offer she gave 
with delight, in all simplicity, and 
it became a lifelong treasure to those 
who partook of it." 

" And I think it worth noting," 
said my wife, " that the consciousness 
of being an old maid could not make 
her a poor relation. I have seen 
noble women constantly apologetic 

and timid in their bearing for want 
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of that assured status and prestige 
which they associate with the position 
of happily married women. But I 
think this is not the case now as often 
as formerly." 

" Uncle," said Geraldine, " there is 
an expression you used a few moments 
ago which impressed me. You spoke 
about the wedding-garment of per- 
fect self-control. You do not mean 
that is the wedding-garment which 
we shall be asked to appear in at the 
heavenly feast ? " 

" Not exactly. But I think it is 
the garment without which we are 
not fit to appear in human society." 

" Then," said she gravely, after a 
little silence, " there are some of us 
who should make our going into 
society a subject of special prayer." 

" Without doubt. Excitement rises 
so easily ; one is jostled into ill-tem- 
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per, fear, or perversion of the truth 
so unexpectedly. Then the real com- 
ing together, the conventionality, is 
destroyed. Harmony is broken, and 
the end and aim of the whole affair 
is injured, if not lost." 

" What is the end and aim of the 
whole affair? " asked Geraldine. 

" Do you mean of any recreative 
social affair ? Suppose we were to say 
it is by common consent to come as 
near as we can to the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth in the exchange of 
all that is loveliest in ourselves, and 
in our circumstances." 

" Uncle," said Geraldine, surprised, 
" I never thought of going in society 
in such a religious light as that ! " 

" Is there anything that should 

be thought of outside a religious 

light ? " 

" I believe," said my wife, " that 
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in the Puritan ways of thinking in 
which we were brought up, labor, and 
duty, and suffering associated them- 
selves with thoughts of the kingdom 
of heaven, and pleasure was left out 
as something doubtful, and beside the 
mark." 

" Instead of which it should be 
the very crown of human life, the 
fruit and flower of duty done, the 
privilege earned by self-conquest, 
the foretaste of happy things belong- 
ing to the life to come." 

" Are you sure about that wedding- 
garment. Uncle ? " Geraldine asked 
again. " Is there any one who can 
truly expect to wear it? Think of 
all the nervous people." 

"As a rule they gradually excuse 
themselves from society. Yet it seems 
to me they are the very ones who 
need to be exercised in forgetfulness 
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of self by learning to be agreeable 
to others. Nervousness meets much 
pity and excuse. But woe to the 
man or woman who pities or makes 
excuse for him or herself in it. Ban- 
ish thought of special cases, now, my 
dear, while I tell you that it some- 
times seems to me nervousness is 
nothing but spiritual wickedness 
worked back into the very flesh : un- 
bridled temper, self-regard, fear, jeal- 
ousy, desire, unsteadying the brain, 
making the very hands tremble, and 
the heart beat irregularly, clouding 
the senses, perverting sight and hear- 
ing, touch and taste. It severs be- 
tween man and man as all excessive 
self-feeling must sever. And what 
is a man or woman worth who can- 
not mingle for business or pleasure 
with fellow mortals? Whoever in- 
sists upon living or dying to him- 
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self because he is nervous is but a 
withered branch. It may serve to 
light some purifying fire, naught 
else." 

" Uncle, how can you speak so ? " 
" Because I sometimes feel the 
world is suffering for this view of 
nervousness. What if every child 
afflicted with the cruel inheritance of 
a weak, hysterical organization, in- 
stead of learning that nervousness is 
the sufficient excuse for his lapses 
from decency, were taught that his 
first business in the sight of God and 
men is to secure a healthy temper, 
and so a healthy body ? Would not 
that make a difference in the welfare 
of society ? What if every ignorant 
woman, whose devoted friends have 
pampered her physical, mental, and 
spiritual delicacy from her girlhood 

up, were told plainly, ' It is Satan to 
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whom you are giving place in your 
sorrows, plaints, seclusions, evasions 
of effort — Satan in your soul, and 
Satan in your flesh,' — would not 
the effect be wholesome ? Mothers 
must learn to know and say that 
truth ; doctors must learn to say it. 
There is the mark of sin upon ner- 
vousness in that it is disagreeable.** 

" You are too severe," said my 
wife. " Yours is not the physician's 
point of view. Happily he knows 
better the meaning of inherited 
weakness." 

" I grant it ; but what are we in 
the world for except to conquer, or at 
least to try to conquer, our inherited 
weakness, and so to make through 
actuality or influence a better inherit- 
ance for others ? The trouble, it 
seems to me, is that this duty of 
self-control is put off as a lesson for 
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adult years, when it should be set 
in the very primer of spiritual in- 
struction, and become the practice 
of babes." 

" If you had neglected your primer," 
said Geraldine, " what would you 
do ? " 

" Seek the old refuge for all sins, 
ignorances, and negligencies." 

" Uncle," she asked, " what is the 
wedding-garment in which we are 
expected to appear at the heavenly 
feast ? " 

" Ah, my dear, that must be the one 
Paul spoke of when he said, * Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ/ " 

" And is not that good enough for 
earthly feasts too ? I like that better 
than your garment of self-control. 
It is softer ; it is lovelier." 

" Yes, my dear. That means not 
only self-control, but self-forgetful- 
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ness, and love and truth, and all 
that can be thought of as lovely." 

" And it is given ! " said Geraldine, 
the tears coming to her eyes. " You 
have not got to toil to weave it. It 
is giveny 
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VIII 

GERALDINE wished to talk 
again about poise. Granting 
that self-respect and the contenting 
sense of heavenly friendship gave its 
repose, she asked what gave it the 
quality of answerableness, its response 
to the lightest touch. I could only 
answer, " Practice ; the habit of in- 
stant handling of one's social gifts." 

"It involves self-sacrifice," said 
Geraldine, somewhat mournfully. 

" Yes, it is the greatest foe to men- 
tal and spiritual indolence I know of" 

" That sounds as if you had said 
we must go to parties whether we 
like them or not." 
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" If we want experience in meet- 
ing our fellows we must take our 
opportunities." 

" What you have said accounts for 
the mystification we had over an ex- 
perience of my cousins in their 
literary club. They invited into it 
the most learned man in town. He 
was an instructor in philosophy, and 
had a very wide acquaintance with 
books. So they made him reader for 
the club. They thought he would 
be the very one to choose books, and 
find passages that would bear upon 
the subject under discussion. They 
knew he was not much of a talker ; 
one could hardly get * yes ' or * no ' 
out of him. Will you believe he 
was just the same over the books ? 
He would bring a great pile of them, 
and then be so hesitating and feeble 
about making a choice of extracts, 
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and actually reading them that his 
share of the work became the most 
painful experience the club had. How 
to take away his office became the 
question. You see he had been so 
engaged in study he had scarcely been 
in society at all. He knew how to 
absorb, but not how to give out. 
But in his college days he had learned 
how to make excellent chocolate with 
an alcohol lamp. One of the men 
who knew this contrived to ask 
him to make the chocolate for the 
club, and so arranged it that he must 
give up for this his place of reader. 
That settled the difficulty, for he was 
delighted to make the chocolate, and 
did it to perfection, and served it most 
cheerfully. But was n't it queer that 
the most intellectual man of the party 
should have to take the least intel- 
lectual office ? They say the club is 
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doing him a great deal of good, 
brightening him, and bringing him 
out every day/' 

Do you remember,'* I asked, 
that painful passage in the *Rise of 
Silas Lapham ' where the Colonel finds 
himself at dinner with the aristocratic 
Coreys who are likely to become his 
connections ? He was delighted with 
the flow of talk going on about him, 
its repartee, its easy divergence to 
follow, now the thought of one, now 
of another. But he could not join 
in it, not for want of interesting 
thoughts or experiences to relate, but 
for want of readiness in presenting 
them." I took down the book and 
read these passages : — 

"^The talk subdivided itself as 
before. It lapsed so entirely away 
from the subject in hand that Lapham 
was left with rather a good idea as he 
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thought it to perish in his mind for 
want of a chance to express it. 

" * Lapham wanted to speak up and 
say that he had been there himself and 
knew how such a man felt. But 
before he could get the courage to 
address the whole table, Sewall 
added — ' 

" *He felt that he was not holding 
up his end of the line, however. When 
some one spoke to him he could only 
summon up a few words of reply that 
seemed to lead to nothing; things 
often came to his mind appropriate to 
what they were saying, but before he 
could get them out they were off on 
something else ; they jumped about 
so he could not keep up ; but he felt 
all the same that he was not doing 
himself justice.* " 

" It is a very good illustration," said 
Geraldine, gloomily, "of the way one 
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feels among those more privileged in 
social opportunity than oneself. And 
I think it is discouraging. One must 
feel very much at home to fall in 
with a swift conversation like that 
described." 

" We must be at home among our 
fellows. Such a conversation is like 
a graceful dance, where one must 
follow and lead at once, and our 
clumsy thoughts and tongues, like 
our clumsy feet, need training." 

" Do you know. Uncle," said she, 
"how you have been disappointing me 
in all these conversations we have 
had about the agreeable ? " 

" How ? I am very sorry." 

" I thought you were going to 
handle a light topic lightly, when you 
began. I thought it would be like 
making a bouquet of all that is bright- 
est and most fragrant. Instead, you 
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have been always pulling flowers to 
pieces. It makes me shudder." 

" But do you not acknowledge the 
propriety of pulling flowers to pieces 
sometimes ? — and when that hap- 
pens the lightest buttercup that ever 
swayed upon its stem is found to be 
associated with some weighty matters, 
laws of gravity, for example, and of 
chemistry, and optics." 

" But after all what disagreeable 
matters to associate with a lightsome 
flower ! Now, see, in my very best 
language I have tried to set down in 
my commonplace book those ele- 
ments of the agreeable you have 
been talking about, and what heavy 
matters they are ! Let me read 
you the summary : — There is love, 
trained and complete enough to take 
in with kind — nay with joyful — 
acceptance every specimen of human- 
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ity that approaches one. There is 
receptivity, large enough to take in 
anybody's offering, no matter how 
crude, or how inartistic ; responsive- 
ness too, implying a spirit sensitive 
to every breath, and a mind ready 
as a cut jewel to reflect every light. 
Then there is absolute self-control in 
graceful self-surrender, such as can 
come only from a long and wide 
social experience." 

" My dear, allow me to congratu- 
late you on the complete way in 
which you have expressed your 
summary." 

" I don't want your compliments. 
Uncle. You have disappointed me. 
I should not have talked about such 
heavy things in connection with such 
a light-sounding topic." 

" What would you have talked 
about ? " I asked it meekly, being 
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conscious too often of an elephantine 
tread. 

" Why, I would have talked about 
looks, and liveliness, and wit, and 
style." 

" Well, surely ; yes, certainly. 
Looks now, — I can remember when 
I was about five years old separating 
the people round me in the pews at 
church, and deciding which I would 
look at, and which not. The favored 
were always people who had regular 
features, and a pleasant expression. 
Do you remember that old darkey 
song — 

* Stop dat knockin' * 

and — 

* You ain't good-lookin' and you can't come in ' ? 

I used to have the most acute 
sympathy with that conclusion, 
not being without sympathy mean- 
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while for those who suffered by the 
exclusion. 

" But you must remember, my dear, 
that we were talking about practica- 
ble attainments in the art of being 
agreeable, and *' — here my eye, lin- 
gering upon Geraldine's soft bloom 
and youthful erectness, passed to the 
mirror opposite, and took note of 
my own parchment skin and bent 
shoulders — "we can't all be good- 
looking, can we ? " 

" We can all try," said this mentor, 
with some asperity in her tone. 

*^ Yes, certainly, we will all try. In 
the interests of the agreeable we will 
all look the very best we can. And 
happily since the days when I sorted 
off the people in church my percep- 
tions of beauty have grown, so that 
I find it much more generally spread 

than then it used to seem. I am still 
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always searching for it, and I scarcely 
look in any human face now without 
finding it." 

"Oh, Uncle, what kind of spec- 
tacles have you?" 

" Such as grow stronger by use. 
Yes, we will all try to be as good-look- 
ing as we can. And where we come 
short perhaps we may make it up by 
some of the other graces we spoke 
of. Remember how agreeable Miss 
Bremer was in spite of the ^ huge nose 
to which all the rest of her was but 
an insuflicient appendage.' Many 
another little withered, witch-like old 
lady has been as fascinating through 
graces of mind and manner. It is 
not always true that because * you ain't 
good-lookin' you can't come in.' 
What were some of those other graces 
you spoke of? " 

" One was liveliness." 
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" But we talked of that, calling it 
vivacity. We said it was agreeable 
because its giving seemed to promise 
some natural abundance. It can not 
only stand alone instead of making 
draughts upon another's strength, but 
it can lead pleasurably. We want 
evidence that the person approaching 
us can *burn his own smoke,' and 
so to be set free from the half- 
conscious dread lest we also shall 
be overshadowed with it, or called 
upon to set in motion some smoke- 
burning apparatus costly to our own 
vitality. 

* Come, thou goddess, fsur and free. 
In heaven yclep'd Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth,' 

Heart-easing Mirth ! Yes, that is 

what we all want, heart-easing. Take 

notice, Geraldine, that the only possi- 
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bility in which Melancholy can be 
called agreeable is when she comes so 
manifestly self-supported that she may 
be an object of novel contemplation, 
not a tax upon the sympathy, or any 
other resource, of the person with 
whom she has intercourse. She must 
come — 

* devout and pure. 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain. 
Flowing with majestic train. 
And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state 
With even step and musing gait.'* " 

That step and gait betoken such a 
pleasing power of self-control, they 
are perhaps only a finer form of 
vivacity, or life-strength. They have 
at least some of its effects. They set 
the respondent in conversation free 
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from strain. But how we hate the 
pessimists ! How we hate the Cas- 
sandras, with dishevelled hair and 
garments, lost in forecast of evil, 
and right in the way of those who 
would help ! How impatient we 
become of the Mrs. Gummidges, 
wailing over the shoulders of the 
cheerful, upon which they are the 
incubus ! " 

"You are going way off again. 
Uncle," said Geraldine. " I was only 
thinking of the bright way the young 
people I like best have naturally. I 
do not believe there is much credit 
due for their jollity." 

" Ah, if we might all keep young ! 

It is a great thing to be young ! But 

there is a habit of happiness which 

grows on some lovely old people, 

which is so easy it claims no more 

credit for jollity than youth does. 
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Such a habit has that ideal guest 
Charles Lamb would fain describe. 
^ We are willing/ says he, ^ to barter 
our good time for a friend, who gives 
us in exchange his own. Herein is 
the distinction between the genuine 
guest and the visitant. The latter 
takes your good time, and gives you 
his bad in exchange. The guest is 
domestic to you, as your good cat, 
or your household bird ; the visitant 
is your fly, that flaps in at your win- 
dow and out again, leaving nothing 
but a sense of disturbance, and vict- 
uals spoiled.' " 

Geraldine laughed. " We have to 
be more civil to him than to the 
flies," she said. 

" We have to share our good time 

with him if he will let us. But tell 

me next what you were' thinking of, 

when you spoke of style as one of 
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the elements of your idea of the 
agreeable ? " 

" Oh, I was thinking of general 
appearance and manner; of dress, 
and of that elegance of behavior 
which seems to be up in all the latest 
conventionalities, without any effort. 
But you know the person who has 
style does not use them just as she 
has caught them from somebody else, 
like a monkey, or a parrot. She has 
some fresh, impressive way of her 
own." 

"^ There must not be secondari- 
ness,' " I quoted ; " ^ and 'tis a thou- 
sand to one that her air and manner 
will betray that she is not primary, 
but that there is some other one or 
many of her class, to whom she habit- 
ually postpones herself.* '* 

" That reminds me of college girls ; 

you can almost say ^ Smith ' or * Wel- 
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lesley ' from the mere tone of their 
voices. They catch their manners so 
from one another. It improves the 
average no doubt, and some always 
rise above the college style." 

" That style will probably be lost 
soon after graduation." 

" Not in all cases, Uncle. With 
some it will remain as reminding them 
of the best and brightest in social life 
they have ever known. But those 
who have a real genius for style seem 
to take in all that is customary and 
civil, and bring it out so that it is 
full of a new grace, and a striking 
appropriateness." 

" Could we learn anything from 

literary style about that ? " I queried. 

" There is Plato's * Republic,' which 

your friend put in his pocket to read 

upon a railroad journey, and which 

eight busy men I know have formed 
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a club to read in the original this 
winter, and which your aunt here, and 
a certain friend of hers occasionally 
read to one another with so much 
chat and laughter over it, that I am 
reminded of that noble, ill-starred 
maiden who read in her chamber 
while her household hunted in the 
park, and read ^ with as much delight 
as some gentlemen would read a 
merry tale in Bocace/ What has 
kept a book dealing so much with 
abstract thought in living touch with 
the world even to this day ? Its style 
as much as its substance, I think, — 
the grace, cheer, and lightness of 
it ; its subordination to the probable 
feeling of him who receives. Perhaps 
in some wiser day than ours all 
thought, science, philosophy, and 
religion will be presented in this man- 
ner. Our Lord did indeed so present 
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religion; witness the incomparable 
charm of his parables. So could 
Shakespeare by a beautiful orderliness 
of presentation, by proportion, har- 
mony, constant thought for human 
effect, relate the most terrible as well 
as the lightest tales with unceasing 
charm." 

But I saw from Geraldine's face 
that I had wandered from the subject. 
" Where were we. Uncle ? " she said. 

" We were talking of human style ; 
of the presentation of personality. 
But I have gotten my hint from my 
excursion. Yes ; the method of liter- 
ature is the method for conduct. Take 
in all good rules, all conventionalities 
of ordinary usage, and let the light 
of your individuality shine through 
them. Bring your best apprehensions 
of beauty to transfigure your use of 

them. Then some lovely style of 
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manners will become your own, such 
as can give the freshest delight. Those 
lines of Palgrave are in point : — 

* They live by law, not like the fool. 
But like the bard who freely sings 

In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule. 
And finds in them not bonds, but wings. 

They shine like Moses in the face. 
And teach our hearts, without the rod. 

That God's grace is the only grace. 
And all grace is the grace of God.' 

Get your commonplace-book, my 
dear, and I will give you to close 
this subject one of the sweetest pas- 
sages of written words that was ever 
penned : — 

" * As when Summer comes from the 
South the snow-banks melt, and the 
face of the earth becomes green before 
it, so shall the advancing spirit create 

its ornaments along its path, and 
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carry with it the beauty it visits, and 
the song which enchants it ; it shall 
draw beautiful faces, warm hearts, wise 
discourse, and heroic acts around its 
way until evil is no more seen. 

" ^ Until .evil is no more seen ! ' 
The good gathering the good, and 
giving it again to the slowly redeem- 
ing world — slowly growing to beauty, 
slowly casting away the dark and the 
grime of wintry sin, ^ until evil is no 
more seen ! ' '* 
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young people has been often drawn toward the unpopu- 
lar among their mates. She has noted that, although 
keenly conscious of social exclusion, they seldom have 
any inkling of its reasons. Not all these sufferers were 
of age or capacity to be helped by such writers on social 
topics as Emerson or De Quincey. Hence came this little 
book, which is lovingly inscribed to all who would un- 
veil and adorn that individual beauty of soul sure to 
have been impressed by the hand of the Maker. 

FORTUNE'S TANGLED SKEIN, a Novel. By 

JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. I2mo, cloth, $1.25 

In this book Mrs. Walworth has preserved that dis- 
tinctive touch of character portraiture which marks all 
her other Southern stories. The pride of the Leighton 
family had become a by-word among their neighbors, 
and diminished fortune only served to increase this 
feeling. The care and anxiety of managing an unprofit- 
able estate and responsibility for the welfare of a dis- 
united family fell upon an elder son, who indeed proves 
to be a nineteenth-century hero. As the result of a 
singular combination of circumstances he is accused of 
making away with a man who was last seen in his house 
and company. The unravelling of the mystery involves 
some clever detective work which holds the reader's at- 
tention with deepest interest to the last line of the book. 

The above books mil be sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 

The Baker & Taylor Co*f PtibUshefs, 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street^ New York* 
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